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THE CONCEPTION OF CHRISTENDOM IN RENAISSANCE 
ENGLAND" 


By Franxuin Le Van BauMER 


In the evolution of the meanings of words the historian possesses 
the leading clue to the mind of a past age. Perfect comprehension 
of an antique mind the historian can never have. Partial compre- 
hension he can reasonably hope for, however, if he will sift out the 
key words, the words most commonly used by the age in question, 
and study their etymology and especially their contemporary usage. 
Other important clues to the antique mind there assuredly are, such 
as the history of symbols, aesthetic forms, manners, even artifacts 
and institutions. But language, ever since its invention, has been 
probably the most important vehicle of which man has availed him- 
self to express his strivings and beliefs. The historian of ideas 
who neglects language does so, therefore, at the risk of being merely 
superficial. We take it as obvious that the Russian historian must 
be thoroughly conversant with the Russian language. Is it not 
equally obvious that understanding of the Renaissance English 
mind is predicated upon familiarity with the vocabulary of the 
period, its nuances and overtones? 

Now in the vocabulary of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
England few words figure more prominently than the word 
‘‘Christendom.’’ It is impossible to read widely in the period and 
not to encounter this word over and over again (or variant forms 
of it, such as ‘‘the common corps of Christendom,”’ ‘‘the Christian 
world,’’ ‘‘the Christian commonwealth,’’ ‘‘the Christian repub- 
lic’’). It appears in the most varied documents, in political as well 
as in religious tracts, in treatises dealing with education and travel, 


:° :° 


This article is a longer version of a paper which the author read before the 
annual meeting of the New England Renaissance Conference held at Brown Uni- 
versity, March, 1944. Two previous articles by the author, “The Church of England 
and the Common Corps of Christendom” (Journal of Modern History, XVI [March, 
1944], 1-21), and “England, the Turk, and the Common Corps of Christendom” 
(American Historical Review, L [Oct., 1944], 26-48), represent special phases of the 
subject which is here treated in the round and with particular reference to the evolu- 
tion of the conception of Christendom in a secular direction. The present article 
is in effect a general introduction to a book which the author is writing on England 
and the unity of western Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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in peace treaties and diplomatic correspondence, in belles lettres, 
Its use was as congenial to statesmen as to churchmen; to Protes- 
tants as to Roman Catholics; to a Stuart as to a Tudor monarch. 
As with all key words, its frequent use derived from the fact that 
it reflected a key idea of the age, an idea which has hitherto received 
far less attention than it deserves. What did the word mean, and 
what was the idea to which it gave expression? 

Its etymology is clear enough. It derived from the old English 
word ‘‘cristend6m,’’ which meant simply the state or condition of 
being Christian.’ In time, however, it came to be used as a free 
rendering of the Latin Corpus Christianum, whose meaning was 
more precisely translated by the variant phrase ‘‘the common corps 
of Christendom.’’ In the high middle ages the term Corpus Chris- 
tianum connoted the following things: (1) that area of the world, 
specifically western Europe, which was inhabited by Christians of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion; (2) the organic unity of the peo- 
ples of that area as contrasted with the peoples inhabiting other 
areas of the world (although potentially all mankind was conceived 
to be one, the countries and classes comprising the Corpus Chris- 
tianum were seen as parts of a special whole, members of a unique 
body); (3) the basis of this unity was religion—the Corpus Chris- 
tianum was par excellence a sacramental fellowship (corpus mys- 
ticum), a visible church (ecclesia) of which Christ was the head in 
heaven, the papal hierarchy the head on earth, and the individual 
nations the members. There was, of course, no little difference of 
opinion as to the exact line of demarcation between the realms in 
which the hierarchy and the temporal heads of the nations might 
legitimately operate; scarcely any difference of opinion, however, 
as to the fact that the sacerdotium and regnum constituted the ob- 
verse and reverse sides of a single coin. From the eleventh to the 
sixteenth centuries none but heretics seriously questioned this uni- 
tive philosophy. Dante spoke the mind of medieval imperialists, 
ultramontanes, and monarchists alike when he said that ‘‘oneness,”’ 
because it issued from God’s ‘‘being,’’ was man’s destiny and the 
source of all earthly good, including the good of corporate union 
between nations.? And for Dante, as for other medieval intellec- 
tuals, ‘‘oneness,’’ even if it was largely an ideal yet to be achieved, 
was to some extent actualized in the Europe of his day. 

’ For etymology and usage see The new English dictionary on historical prin- 
ciples, “Christendom.” 

2 De Monarchia, Bk. I, Sects. 3, 4, 15. 
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More difficult to determine than the derivation and early uses of 

the word ‘‘Christendom”’ is its meaning for the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. The difficulty arises, first of all, from the fact 
that Renaissance Englishmen seldom, if ever, took the trouble to 
define a word which they felt to be so generally understood as not 
to require precise definition. They had somewhat the same feeling 
about the word ‘‘Christendom’’ that present-day Americans have 
about the word ‘‘democracy.’’ We assume, and often too easily, 
I fear, that because democracy is so deeply imbedded in our tradi- 
tion, its meaning is patent to everyone. In the second place, like 
our word ‘‘democracy’’ from the eighteenth century to the present, 
the word ‘‘Christendom’’ was then undergoing a subtle change of 
meaning. Jacksonian democracy was not quite the same thing as 
Jeffersonian democracy ; Wilsonian and New Deal democracy rep- 
resented even a greater departure from the ‘‘original’’ Jeffer- 
sonian concept. By the same token, the word ‘‘Christendom’’ 
conjured up somewhat dissimilar images to Sir Thomas More and 
Richard Hooker writing at the two poles of the sixteenth century ; 
during the seventeenth century it took on distinctly new shades 
of meaning.* This flux of meaning was owing to the rapid evolu- 
tion of contemporary English society. For it is a law of historical 
dynamics that when the pattern of a society changes, so does its 
language. To describe new realities, a society either coins new 


3 


words, or stretches old words out of their original contexts. Re- 
naissance England retained the word ‘‘ Christendom”’ in its vocabu- 
lary but employed it in a variety of new ways. 

Nevertheless, the word retained much of its original flavor until 
well into the seventeenth century. For Renaissance, as for medi- 
eval, Englishmen, ‘‘Christendom’’ ordinarily connoted a specific 
area of the world whose inhabitants, despite national differences, 
shared a common religious heritage and destiny. The frequency 
with which the word was currently used in this sense proves that 
the Reformation did not altogether destroy the Englishman’s belief 
in the oneness of western European society; or his belief that re- 
ligion was the essential ingredient of that oneness. As the seven- 
teenth century progressed, Englishmen tended to use the word in a 
more and more secular sense; indeed, bef~re the century was out, 
they were casting about for a new term which would better express 

* See below, page 147. The new English dictionary fails to indicate adequately 
these new shades of meaning. 
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their idea of a European society united by cultural and legal as 
well as religious ties. But the central idea of the Corpus Chris- 
tianum they never lost, i.e., the idea that western Europe was a 
whole of which England was a part, the idea that the nations of 
western Europe were united by a common denominator which dis- 
tinguished them from the world beyond. 


I 


As used during the Renaissance, the word ‘‘Christendom’ 
meant, first of all, to repeat, a specific area, a domain with more or 
less clearly defined frontiers. Contemporary travellers often 
wrote of ‘‘embarking for,’’ ‘‘arriving in,’”’ or ‘‘departing out of”’ 
Christendom; of this or that city or country being located in Chris- 
tendom.* References to a Christian soil are frequent in the litera- 
ture of the time—‘ not a foot of ground in Christendom,’’ writes a 
Protestant in 1528, is proof against the greed of the Roman clergy ;° 
not ‘‘one foot of Christian ground,’’ writes an ambassador in 1624, 
would be endangered by an alliance between the Protestant powers 
engaged in the Thirty Years’ War and Gabor, a Transylvanian 
prince. This area, which Erasmus called ‘‘a city situated on a 
holy mountain,’” was not generally held to comprise the whole con- 
tinent of Europe, or to include those territories outside of Europe 
in which large numbers of Christians resided. Owing to the Turk- 
ish invasions, says Archbishop Abbot, only a small part of Hun- 


9 


* The traveller, Thomas Coryat, wrote to his mother from India that he expected 
eventually to travel down the Nile to Alexandria: “and therehence finally I hope to 
be imbarked for some part of Christendome, as either Venice, or ete. After mine 
arrivall in Christendome, I shall desire to travell two yeares in Italy, and both High 
and Low Germany, and then with all expedition into England” (printed in Early 
travels in India, edited by W. Foster [London, 1921], 260-261; see also ibid., 245, 
257, 275). Another traveller, William Biddulph, doubted not that “before his de- 
parture out of Christendom,” his brother would salute his English friends with many 
letters (The travels of four Englishmen, and a preacher (1610-1611), printed in 
Thomas Osborne, Collection of voyages and travels {London, 1745], I, 780). Henry 
Blount wrote that of all the cities he had visited “either in Christendom, or without” 
Sophia was the one where strangers were least gaped at (A voyage into the Levant, 
printed in ibid., 518). Exeept for the one at Palermo, “I have not seen a better 
[fountain] in Christendom” than the one at Adrianople (ibid., 519). 

5 William Tyndale, Works (London, 1573), 139. 

® The negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe, in his embassy to the Ottoman Porte, 
(London, 1740), 306. 

* Opera omnia (Leyden, 1703-1706), IV, 640. 
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gary ‘‘doth yet belong to Christendom.’ According to William 
Biddulph, the English preacher-traveller, not only Englishmen 
mourn the death of Queen Elizabeth, ‘‘but many other Christians 
who were never in Christendom, but born and brought up in heathen 
countries.’” In contemporary usage, Christendom comprised only 
those countries of Europe whose rulers and people alike were Latin 
Christians. Its core consisted of England, France, Italy, Spain, 
and the Empire, in other words, those countries which had formed 
the western half of the old Roman empire and the Latin church of 
the middle ages. Its western and southern boundaries were the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea.’ Its eastern boundary 
was less certain, owing partly to the advance of the Turks in south- 
eastern Europe, partly to ignorance of the Poles and Russians. In 
a dispatch to the English ambassador to Russia in 1600, Queen 
Elizabeth chose to designate the tsar as a prince of Christendom,” 
but few Englishmen would have questioned the Duke of Sully’s ex- 
clusion of Russia from his league of Christian powers—for Sully 
Russia was ‘‘a barbarous country’’ like Turkey, Christian only in 
name.” The defunct Eastern Roman Empire was also generally 

8 A briefe discription of the whole world (London, 1642), 73. 

® Osborne, Collection of voyages and travels, I, 781. 

10 In Thomas Heywood’s play, The foure prentises of London (Works { London, 
1874], Il, 243) Robert, Duke of Normandy, is made to say in defiance of the Turk- 
ish Sultan: 

From England, the best brood of martial spirits, 
Whose wals the Ocean washeth white as snow, 
For which you strangers call it Albion: 

From France, a Nation both renown’d and fear’d, 
From Scotland, Wales, euen to the Jrish Coast, 
Beyond the pillars great Alcides rear’d, 

At Gades in Spaine vnto the Pyrene hils, 

Haue we assembled men of dauntlesse spirits, 
To seourge you hence ye damned Infidels. 

11 Historical manuscripts commission, Calendar of the manuscripts of the Most 
Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury (London, 1883-1940; hereafter referred to as Salis- 
bury papers), X, 170-171. The queen wished to assure the tsar that she had never 
harbored “the least intent to aid the Turk against Christendom, either directly or 
indirectly, being a professed Christian Prince.” 

12 The Grand Design of Henry IV, ed. E. D. Mead (Boston, 1909), 21. Dr. 
Giles Fletcher, English ambassador to the tsar in 1588, and Sir Jerome Horsey, 
resident in Russia from 1575 to 1591 as agent of the Russia Company and envoy 
of the English government, obviously regarded Russia as a barbarous country (see 
Russia at the close of the sixteenth century, ed. E. A. Bond [London, 1856] ). 
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excluded from Christendom. Archbishop Laud, whose Anglo- 
Catholicism inclined him favorably toward the Greek Orthodox 
Church, perceived two halves of Christendom, ‘‘the West of Chris- 
tendom, nearer home’’ and eastern or Greek Christendom; like- 
wise Hooker for whom ‘‘the Christian world ... [was] divided 
into two grand parts.’"* But the more commonly held view was 
that the Eastern Roman Empire had forfeited its claim to be con- 
sidered a part of Christendom from its demise as a sovereign state 
in 1453. The success of the Turkish arms in Asia Minor and 
eastern Europe had the effect, in other words, of contracting the 
area of medieval Christendom. Hungary, Rhodes, Malta, Corfu, 
and, in one instance that I have discovered, Spain, were regarded 
as the bastions, the outposts of contemporary Christendom. For 
Thomas Fuller Malta, for example, was ‘‘the bulwark of Christen- 
dom to this day’’; according to an official prayer designed for the 
use of the diocese of Salisbury in 1565, it was ‘‘the key of that part 
of Christendom’’ whose fall would imminently imperil ‘‘the rest of 
Christendom.’’* Archbishop Abbot recalled that Hungary had 
once been ‘‘a great obstacle against the Turks coming into Chris- 
tendom’’; Buda he especially singled out as ‘‘a great fortress of 
Christendom. 

It is true, of course, that the geographers of the Renaissance 
took no formal cognizance of Christendom as a distinct geographi- 
al area—invariably, they classified the countries of the world by 


9916 


‘8 Laud, Works (Oxford, 1849), II, 238; Hooker, Laws of ecclesiastical polity 
(Oxford, 1845), IT, 25. 

14 Writes Richard Knolles, the Turkish historian: it is enough to make a stony 
heart weep to witness “the long and still declining state of the Christian common- 
weale, with the utter ruine and subuersion of the Empire of the East, and many 
other most glorious kingdomes and prouinces of the Christians.” The Turkish 
Empire has swallowed up not only the old Saracen Empire, but also the Empire of 
the Greeks and southeastern Europe including Hungary; in brief, “so much of 
Christendome as farre exceedeth that which is thereof at this day left” (Historie 
of the Turkes {London, 1603], “Indvetion to the Christian Reader” [no pagina- 
tion]). The same inference about the Eastern Roman Empire can be drawn from 
the passage in the text immediately following. 

‘S Fuller, Historie of the holy warre (Cambridge, 1647), 237; Liturgical services 
of the reign of Elizabeth (Parker Society: Cambridge, 1847), 519. “This ile 
[Corfu] is one of the keyes of Christendome” (Thomas Sherley, Discours of the 
Turkes, printed in Camden Miscellany, Third series, XVI [London, 1936], 19). 

16 4 briefe discription of the whole world, loc. cit. “Bunda,” I take it, is a 
misprint for Buda. 
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continents or islands or longitudinal and latitudinal lines." Never- 
theless, when, in his Plan for the Peace of Europe (1694), William 
Penn tended to equate the terms ‘‘ Europe”’ and ‘‘Christendom,’”* 
he was obviously breaking with a geographical conception which 
was widely held in Renaissance England. Penn himself was not 
consistent. Falling back into the older idiom, he alluded to the 
Turks as having conquered lands ‘‘in Christendom,’’ and to the 
additional security to Christendom which a league of Christian 
princes would provide.”® 
II 

What distinguished the area of Christendom from other areas 
of the world was its organic unity. Asia, Africa, America, even 
Europe, were largely nondescript terms, as, indeed, they are today. 
Christendom, however, was more than a geographical term; it sig- 
nified a union of peoples who, despite numerous and glaring differ- 
ences, were bound together by indissoluble ties knotted by centuries 
of common living. The word ‘‘Christendom,’’ like the term Cor- 
pus Christianum, suggested, in other words, oneness as opposed to 
manyness. That oneness should have been the ideal of so many 
Renaissance Englishmen is remarkable in view of the current trend 
in Europe toward religious and political fragmentation. The fact 
is, however, that expressions of belief in oneness were neither few 
nor lacking in conviction. It will be remembered that Sir Thomas 
More staked his life on the principle that Christendom was a ‘‘com- 
mon corps,’’ as indeed did many another Henrician martyr. For 
More, England was no ‘‘empire’’ beholden only unto herself, but 
a member of a larger body; as such, she might not legally make a 
‘*particular’’ or ‘‘local’’ law which contravened a ‘‘law of the 

17 See, for example, Roger Barlow’s Brief summe of geographie (1540-1541) 
in which the world is divided into two parts by a “lyne diametro” running from pole 
to pole through the Canaries. The “orient” consists of four parts, Asia, the East 
Indies, Africa, and Europe (ed. E. G. R. Taylor [Hakluyt Society: London, 1932], 
32). 

'S Penn recommended that the Turks and Russians be invited to send represen- 
tatives to a “parliament of Europe.” In this parliament Penn suggested that the 
Empire be allotted twelve representatives, France and Spain ten, England six, ete. 
“And if the Turks and Muscovites are taken in, as seems but fit and just [italies 
mine], they will make ten apiece more” (Plan for the peace of Europe, printed in 
Old South Leaflets | Boston, n.d.|], no. 75, p. 4). 

19 Thid., p. 15. 
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whole corps.’”° The same philosophy of organic unity underlies 
Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity and Sandys’s Europae 
Speculum. For Hooker, Christians ‘‘are all incorporated into one 
company, they all make but one body’’; for Sandys, who confessed 
that his greatest desire was ‘‘to see Christendom reconciled,’’ 
‘*Unity is consecrated to Verity, and both to God.’ ‘‘If the 
members of a natural body, by concord assist one another,’’ we 
read in a pamphlet of 1618 entitled The Peace-Maker, ‘‘if the politic 
members of a kingdom help one another, and by it support itself; 
why shall not the monarchical bodies of many kingdoms be one 
mutual Christendom?’’* Even the militant Protestants and the 
super patriots could not entirely escape the conviction that the 
peoples of Christendom were essentially one. In his History of the 
Holy War, Thomas Fuller can, on the one hand, flay Roman Catholi- 
cism and, on the other, praise the Roman Catholic emperor and 
king of Spain for defending ‘‘all West-Christendom’”’ against the 
infidel.** In the account of his travels, William Biddulph ean, on 
the one hand, extol the English as ‘‘the true Israelites’’ and, on 
the other, regard the Italian, French, and Dutch merchants in 
Syria as his fellows—‘‘such,’’ says Biddulph, ‘‘as are born in 
other parts of Christendom.’ 

The contemporary attitude toward war further illustrates this 
conviction of oneness. Wars between the states of Christendom 


924 


were widely lamented as civil wars. Defensive war against the 
' Last Letters of blessed Thomas More, ed. W. E. Campbell (London, 1924), 
112. 

*1 Hooker, Laws of ecclesiastical polity, I, 339; Sandys, Europae speculum (The 
Hague, 1629), 201. This latter treatise was written in 1599. 

22 The peace-maker: or, Great Brittaines blessing (London, 1619), p. B”. 
James I is believed to have inspired this pamphlet, whose purpose was to praise 
the peace negotiations then pending between England and Spain, and especially 
James’s role as a peacemaker. 

Historie of the holy warre, 280-281. 

24 Osborne, Collection of voyages and travels, I, 781, 804. In Heywood’s The 
foure prentises of London (Works, Il, 244) an Englishman says in defiance of 
the Sophy of Persia: 

Within our Troupes are English, French, Scotch, Dutch, 

Italians of Prince Tancred’s Regiment: 

Euen from the Seas that wall in Albion. 

As far as any Riuer or Brooke runnes, 

That Christian drinkes on, haue we people here. 
See also James VI of Seotland’s Lepanto (His Maiesties poeticall exercises at vacant 
houres | Edinburgh, 1818], lines 264-292). 
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infidel was still regarded as a common obligation. To be sure, the 
new crop of international lawyers were at pains to demonstrate 
the justness of certain types of conflict between sovereign Christian 
states.*” Nor, it may be imagined, did the princes themselves have 
any difficulty in satisfying their consciences about their wars with 
Christian neighbours.” Nevertheless, the feeling persisted, even 
after the Reformation, that these wars were essentially civil wars. 
In his Querela Pacis (1521), Erasmus, for example, asserted that 
while the wars which the Jews waged against foreign nations may 
have had some justification, wars between Christians who are 
‘‘members of one body’’ had none. He likened the Christians to 
the ancient Greeks between whom war was ‘‘not war, but an insur- 
rection’’ because, notwithstanding their political disunity, they 
were of the same stock.** Both Erasmus and Sir Thomas More 
were shocked by the aggressive ambitions of the Christian rulers 
of their day, which, as More put it, ‘‘set them at war and deadly 
dissension among themselves, whereby while each hath aspired to 
the enhancing of his own, they have little forced what came of the 
common corps of Christendom. tse 

This view is also to be met with in the peace treaties and state 
papers. There is space here for only a few examples. In a letter 
in which he justifies war against a brother Christian sovereign, 
Henry VIII deplores ‘‘the infinite dissensions ..., which of a 
long season have depended between Christian princes . . . and 
countries in Christendom.’ The treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis 

25 See, for example, Alberico Gentili, De iure belli, Bk. 1; Richard Zouche, 
luris et iudicii fecialis, sive, iuris inter gentes, Pt. 11, Sect. 6; Grotius, De iure belli 
et pacis, Bk. I, Chap. 2. 

26 In 1525, for example, Henry VIII denounced “the inordinate pride and in- 
satiable ambition” of the king of France who is “the common enemy and general 
disturber of all peace.” God has ordained the latter’s captivity (at the battle of 
Pavia) as a means of circumventing the enemies of the faith, the Lutherans 4nd 
Turks (State papers of Henry VIII, VI, 413; Letters and papers of Henry VIII, 
IV (1), 1301). In 1590 James VI of Scotland similarly designated the king of 
Spain as “the common danger,” and France’s war against the same as a “most just 
and holy war” (Warrender papers, ed. A. I. Cameron [Edinburgh, 1932], II, 
147-148). 

27 Opera omnia, IV, 633, 635. “Plato negat appellandum bellum, quod Graeci 
moveant adversus Graecos. Seditio est, inquit. Et istis sanctum etiam bellum est, 
quod ob quamlibet causam tali milite, talibus armis cum Christiano gerit Chris- 
tianus?” 

28 Dialogue concerning heresies, ed. W. E. Campbell (London, 1927), 307. 
29 State papers of Henry VIII, V1, 415. 
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(1559) is only one of many treaties which bemoans ‘‘the discords 
of Christian princes’’ which have wrought havee in Christendom 
and imperilled ‘‘the common ecause.’”*’ In 1590 James VI of Scot- 
land brooded over ‘‘the effusion of Christian blood’’ which a war 
between England, France, and Spain would entail and suggested 
as a preventive a league of all the Christian powers against the 
Turk. In 1598 he instructed his ambassadors to Denmark to ex- 
press to the king of that country the grief which he felt at the 
deplorable state of Christendom, ‘‘torn and vexed by the Turkish 
wars and internal feuds. In 1617 Francis Bacon advocated the 
establishment of a supreme tribunal to have the power to adjudi- 
cate quarrels between the nations of Christendom, and thus to pre- 
vent ‘‘effusion of Christian blood.’** For William Penn, not the 
least benefit which might be expected to accrue from his plan for 
the peace of Europe would be its prevention of ‘‘the Spilling of so 
much Human and Christian Blood.’’** 

As might be expected, however, the conviction of oneness was 
strongest in those minds which contemplated the infidel world 
beyond Christendom. Sandys was right when he said that ‘‘a 
foreign enemy is a reconciler of brethren.’’** Without the infidel 
world as a backdrop, the differences between the nations of Chris- 
tendom loomed only too conspicuously. Seen, however, in relief 
against that backdrop, the differences tended to fade out, and 
similarities ordinarily overlooked came into focus. Bacon’s atti- 
tude toward Spain is a good case in point. His memoranda of 1624 
‘*touching a war with Spain’’ made the differences between Spain 
and his own country appear to be irreconcilable.* A memoran- 
dum of 1617 and his Advertisement touching an Holy War of 1622, 
however, depicted Spain and England and the other nations of 
Christendom as standing upon a common ground in opposition to 
the infidel.** There can be no doubt that the statesmen and clergy- 


9931 


‘°° Dumont, Corps universel diplomatique, V (1), 31. 

' Warrender papers, II, 134 ff., 358-359. 

? James Spedding, Letters and life of Francis Bacon (London, 1872), VI, 
158-159. 

Plan for the peace of Europe, 12-13. 

* Europae speculum, 207. 

55 Spedding, Letters and life of Francis Bacon, VII, 460-465, 469-505. 

6 For the memorandum here referred to see note 32, loc. cit. The Advertise- 
ment is printed in Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding (London, 1858- 
1862), VII, 1-37. 
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men of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries still believed 
in the solidarity of Christendom against Turkdom. Plans for a 
defensive Christian league were frequently laid, if never actually 
hatched.** Even the international lawyers assumed the existence 
of a special Christian society within the wider ‘‘societas gentium”’ 
which they held to comprise Christian and infidel nations alike.* 

Just how widespread this attitude was among the general public 
may be inferred from a multitude of little everyday occurrences. 
We read, for example, that the Duke of Norfolk wished to go on 
a crusade ;*’ that Thomas Arundel was made an Ear! Imperial for 
service against the Turk;*® that Captain John Smith and other 
Englishmen fought in the imperial army against the same ;** that 
a certain Edward Woodshawe attempted to levy men for a ‘‘jour- 
ney against the Turk’’;** that Sir Thomas Ferrers denounced Sir 
Anthony Sherley for fighting with the Turk against the emperor ;*° 

‘7 See F. L. Baumer, “England, the Turk, and the Common Corps of Christen- 
dom,” American Historical Review, L, 42 ff. 

38 Tbid., 29-31. 

*® Chapuys to Charles V, Oct. 25, 1529, Spanish calendar, IV (1), no. 194 (pp. 
293-294). 

4° Salisbury papers, VI, 79, 105-106. Queen Elizabeth refused to allow Arun- 
del to accept the title because it implied allegiance to a foreign power. After an 
argument Arundel capitulated. “Seeing Her Majesty is not pleased to allow the 
honour which was given me as a reward for my service against the enemy of Chris- 
tianity,” he wrote in 1596, “I yield to her will, acknowledging her prerogative above 
any subject’s interest” (State papers domestic, 1595-97, no. 112). 

41 Samuel Purchas, Hakluytus posthumus or Purchas his pilgrimes (Hakluyt 
Society : Glasgow, 1905), VIII, 321 ff., 334. Purchas makes the following marginal 
comment on an account of the adventures of Edward Barton, the English ambassa- 
dor to the Sultan: “If any think it ill that a Christian Ambassador should aceom- 
pany the Turke in this warre against Christendom: they may please to understand, 
that his intents were to doe service to the Christians, if occasions were offered for 
peace: as also he did in deliverie of the Emperors Servants here mentioned” (ibid., 
304). 

*2 Salisbury papers, II, 86,91, 93. The date is 1574-1575. 

*3 Sir Thomas Ferrers to Sir Humphrey Ferrers, July 29, 1598, cited in G. B. 
Harrison, A second Elizabethan journal (London, 1931), 294. Ferrers was prob- 
ably misinformed, for at precisely this time Anthony Sherley was doing everything 
in his power to promote an alliance between Persia and the Christian powers against 
Turkey (see E. P. Shirley, The Sherley Brothers [ Chiswick, 1848], 16 ff). For ob- 
vious reasons the Turkey merchants were anxious for the English government to 
maintain amicable relations with the Porte (see Salisbury papers, V, 501; XII, 
576). Hakluyt justified “this our new trade with Turkes and misbeleevers” on the 
ground that all the other Christian nations were similarly trafficing with the Turk— 
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ete. There is evidence to show that English public opinion was 
not oblivious of the great Christian victories and reverses on the 
Turkish front. Although England as a nation had no important 
stake in any of these battles,** although the brunt of the defence 
was borne by Roman Catholic forces, many Englishmen cheered the 
Christian cause as though it were their very own. Edward Hall, 
the Henrician historian, extolled the Hospitallers for their heroic 
defence of Rhodes in 1522 and cited the valiant action of the em- 
peror’s forces at the siege of Vienna in 1529.° English churchmen 
prayed for the Hospitallers defending Malta in 1565 and thanked 
God for the fortress’s deliverance; in 1566 they prayed that the 
Turkish tide might be turned back in Hungary.** Especially great 
was the rejoicing which followed Don John of Austria’s famous 
naval victory over the Turk at Lepanto in 1571. James VI of 
Scotland, Gabriel Harvey, and Richard Knolles were among those 
who raised their voices in praise of the great event.** Knolles 
reported that after the battle no Venetian was to be seen in mourn- 
ing; friends and kinsmen killed in combat ‘‘ were reckoned not lost, 





“why then,” he writes, “should that be blamed in us, which is usuall and common to } 
the most part of other Christian nations?” (Principal navigations voyages traf- 
fiques & discoveries of the English nation |[Hakluyt Society: Glasgow, 1903], I, 
Ixix—lxx). On the other hand a merchant, one Otwell Smith, expressed apprehen- 
sion at the growing might of the Turk in Poland. “I pray God to convert him and 
confound him,” he wrote to Cecil in 1596, “for it is to be feared he will do great | 
hurt to Christendom” (Salisbury papers, VII, 64). 

** Indeed, from England’s standpoint Turkey was a useful pawn in maintain- 
ing the balance of power in Europe. Queen Elizabeth established the first perma- 
nent English embassy at Constantinople and attempted to negotiate an alliance with 
the Porte against Spain. 

*5 Chronicle, ed. Chas. Whibley (London, 1904), I, 279-283; II, 175-177. Hall 


says that the fall of Rhodes “was much lamented thorowe all Christendom.” The ‘ 
fall of Rhodes is the setting for the Elizabethan play Soliman and Perseda, attrib- 
uted to Thomas Kyd. See also Fuller, Historie of the holy warre, 236. ( 


46 Liturgical services of the reign of Elizabeth, 519, 522-523, 525-526, 527. 


*7 In 1589 James composed a poem in celebration of the Christian victory at 


Lepanto (printed in His Maiesties poeticall exercises at vacant houres). In his ; 
Historie of the Turkes (p. Aiij), Knolles praised James for his poem in which he f 
described the most glorious victory that ever was “by any the Christian confederat { 


princes” against the Turk. “Who honoureth not the glorious memory and the very 
name of Lepanto,” Harvey wrote in 1593, “the monument of Don John of Austria, 
the security of the Venetian state, the Halleluia of Christendome?” (quoted in Sam- 
uel Chew, The Crescent and the Rose [New York, 1937], 132-133). For further 
contemporary references to Lepanto see ibid., 130 (note 2), 139, 141. 
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but given unto the Christian commonweal.’’ There was like re- 
joicing, Knolles writes, in other parts of Italy, and Spain—‘‘yea 
and afterwards in other countries further off . . . as with us here 
in ENGLAND.’™* Sir Paul Ryecaut, Turkish historian of the later 
Stuart period, similarly praised the raising of the siege of Vienna 
in 1683 by John Sobieski. ‘‘Never was there a more heroic and 
generous action performed in the world,’’ he writes in his Turkish 
History, ‘‘than was this of the King of Poland. . . . Therefore 
with much reason and justice were his praises celebrated over all 
the Christian world. 
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III 


As to the content of the unity which characterized Christendom 
as against the infidel world, there was some difference of opinion. 
Nevertheless, as much of the above evidence indicates, the word 
‘*Christendom’’ generally had a predominantly religious connota- 
tion. To the majority it signified a corpus mysticum, nay, more, 
a visible church of which the various nations were, in varying 
degrees, members. The Reformation, in other words, by no means 
dissipated the medieval idea of religious unity. None but the most 
extravagant Protestants denied that the Roman Catholics were 
fellow-sheep of the Christian flock, albeit bedraggled and straying 
sheep. None but the Separatists denied that the religious reunion 
of the peoples of Christendom was a desirable objective. 

What the Reformation did dissipate, of course, was the concep- 
tion of Christendom as a monarchical church, 1.e., a church whose 
unity centered in the papacy. Nevertheless, to much of what the 
Roman Catholic champion Sir Thomas More said about the church, 
the leaders of the Church of England could easily have said 
‘‘Amen.’’ In his anti-heretical works More taught that the church 
was catholic, not national, visible, not invisible. It was, said he, 
‘fa congregation of all these nations tiiat ... profess the name 
and faith of Christ’’; it was not a light hidden under a bushel, a 
church which no man could find.*® Similar statements are to be 
found in all the great Anglican declarations of faith and theological 
tomes." More also taught that the unity of the church was organic, 

48 Historie of the Turkes, 885. 

*9 History of the Turks beginning with the year 1679 (London, 1700), 121. 

°° Dialogue concerning heresies, 143, 140-141. 

°! See F. L. Baumer, “The Church of England and the Common Corps of Chris- 
tendom,” Journal of Modern History, XVI (March, 1944), 3-5, 
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and not merely mystical. The church, said he, was a body whose 


head was the general council, whose members were the individual 


nations, and whose ligaments were ‘‘the common laws of all 


Christ’s Catholic Church’’ approved by the clergy and laity of 
Christendom past and present.” 

The Anglicans taught essentially the same doctrine. To be 
sure, they could subscribe neither to More’s papalism, nor to his 
unequivocal statements about the plenary power vested in general 
councils and the limitation of national religious sovereignty. 
Though not an ultramontane, More believed that the papacy was 
‘*at the leastwise’’ a necessary institution set up by general coun- 
cils and ‘‘the corps of Christendom’’ for the avoidance of schism.™ 
The official doctrine of the Church of England was that England 
was ‘‘an empire’”’ free of all papal interference,* and that Christ 
had appointed not one priest ‘‘but several priests . . . to rule and 
govern the particular churches in every province, country, and 
nation.’** More also believed that general councils, if not popes, 
were infallible—if their authority be not taken for undoubtable, he 
wrote to Cromwell in 1534, there is no certainty anywhere in Chris- 
tendom.* He believed that England ‘‘being but one small part of 
the church’’ might not make ‘‘a particular law’’ which conflicted 
with ‘‘the general law’’ of the catholic church; and that general 
laws, e.g., the heresy laws, were valid in every country because 
**they be and long have been through the whole corps of Christen- 
dom both temporality and spirituality, by long usage and custom, 
ratified, agreed, and confirmed.’** The leaders of the Church of 
England did not, indeed, could not logically, go so far as this. 
Committed as they were to the twin doctrines of the royal suprem- 
acy and the identity of church and state, they had no alternative 

52 Apologye of Syr Thomas More, knyght, ed. A. I. Taft (London, 1930), 103, 
192-193. 

°3 More to Cromwell, February or March, 1534, printed in Last Letters of 
blessed Thomas More, 30-33. More says that Henry VIII’s book against Luther 
had first convinced him of the papal supremacy! 

°¢ Act in Restraint of Appeals (24 Henry VIII, ec. 12); Act against the Papal 
Authority (28 Henry VIII, e. 10). 

°° Bishop Overall, Convocation book (Oxford, 1844), 197. 

56 Last Letters of blessed Thomas More, 32. 

5? William Roper, The Lyfe of Sir Thomas Moore, knighte, ed. E. V. Hitchcock 
(London, 1935), 93. 

58 Apologye of Syr Thomas More, knyght, 112. 


:° 


9° 
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but to locate religious sovereignty in the nation, and to iterate the 
autonomy of the national church council. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains, even though it involves an appar- 
ent contradiction, that they were sincere conciliarists, and that they 
believed in the superior authority, at least ‘‘in great things,”’’ of 
the customary law of the catholic church as distinguished from the 
national church. If Hooker could say that ‘‘the parliament of 
England together with the convocation annexed thereunto, is that 
whereupon the very essence of all government within this kingdom 
doth depend,’”* he could also say that it was meet for churches 
everywhere to frame their polities ‘‘according to the rule of one 
only Law, to stand in no less force than the law of nations doth, to 
be received in all kingdoms, all sovereign rulers to be sworn no 
otherwise unto it than some are to maintain the liberties, laws, and 
received customs of the country where they reign.’ If Dean 
Field hedged around the general council with restrictions, he also 
said that ‘‘there neither is, nor can be, any higher court than that 
1.’** With this statement Archbishops Cran- 
mer and Laud, Bishop Bilson, and many another English ecclesias- 
tic were in hearty agreement.* Where they differed with More 
was not on the conciliar principle as such, but on the definition 
of the ‘‘lawfully constituted’’ general council. Their ideal, like 
that of More and the Roman Catholics, was clearly the catholic, 
visible, and organic church. Despite their insularity, at bottom 
they, too, conceived of Christendom as a church organized as an 
institution, a church of which the Church of England was an in- 
tegral member. 

The Puritans had fundamentally the same conception of Chris- 
tendom. Their preoccupation with national religious reformation 
did not prevent them from thinking in terms of an oecumenical 
church organization. The Form of Presbyterial Church-Govern- 
ment, drawn up by the Westminster Assembly in 1645, reads in 
certain places like the Anglican declarations of faith: ‘‘There is one 
general church visible. . . . The ministry, oracles, and ordinances 
of the 1iew testament, are given by Jesus Christ to the general 

5° Laws of ecclesiastical polity, III, 408. 

6° Tbid., Bk. VIII, ed. R. A. Houk (New York, 1931), 192. 

61 Of the church (Cambridge, 1847), IV, 33. 

62 See F. L. Baumer, “The Church of England and the Common Corps of Chris- 
tendom,” Journal of Modern History, XVI, 9-11. 


of a general counci 
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ehurch visible, for the gathering and perfecting of it in this life, 
until his second coming. . . . It is lawful, and agreeable to the 
word of God, that the church be governed by several sorts of assem- 
blies, which are congregational, classical, and synodieal. . . . Syn 
odical assemblies may lawfully be of several sorts, as provincial, 
national and oecumenieal.’** Years before, the great Elizabethan 
Puritan, Walter Travers, had made it clear that ‘‘particular 
churches’’ ought to be guided in matters of doctrine and discipline 
by ‘‘the common opinion’’ of the church as a whole. With this end 
in view, he stipulated a series of assemblies leading up from the 
particular church to the general council; ‘‘these assemblies,’’ said 
he, ‘‘according to their kinds, have great authority if they be 
greater, and less if they be less. Therefore, .. . if any think him- 
self injured by the less meeting, he may appeal still unto a greater, 
till he come to a general council.’** At all times the Puritans 
went out of their way to foster close relations with ‘‘the best re- 
formed churches throughout Christendom.’’*® Not a few Puritan 
divines subscribed to John Dury’s plan for the reunion of the 
Protestant churches of Christendom.” The Westminster Assem- 
bly itself was summoned expressly to frame a new church govern- 
ment ‘‘as may be most agreeable to God’s holy word, and most apt 
to procure ... nearer agreement with the church of Scotland, 
and other reformed churches abroad. In the final analysis, 
oecumenicity was probably more congenial to the Puritans than to 
the Anglicans because of their belief in the separation of church 
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and state.” 
Confession of faith, together with the larger and shorter catechisms, com- 
posed by the reverend assembly of divines sitting at Westminster (Glasgow, 1743), 

*4 Directory of church government, printed in Daniel Neal, History of the 
Puritans (London, 1837), III, 492, 498-501. 

Admonition to Parliament (1572), printed in Puritan Manifestoes, ed. W. 
H. Frere (New York, 1907), 6, 39. 

66 See Gunnar Westin, Negotiations about Church Unity, 1628-1634 (Uppsala, 
1932), 107. 

Confession of faith, etc., 14. 

6’ The “two-kingdom theory,” i.e., the theory that church and state are two 
distinet societies, and that the church ought to be free in its administration, was the 
standard teaching of the English Puritans from John Knox and Thomas Cartwright 
to the Westminster Assembly. See J. W. Allen, History of political thought in 
the sixteenth century (London, 1928), Pt. II, Chap. 8; A. F. S. Pearson, Church and 
tate; political aspects of sixteenth century Puritanism (Cambridge, 1928), Chap. 
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Of all the religious groups in Renaissance England only the 
Separatists broke with the idea of Christendom conceived as an 
organized church. Like the Puritans they taught the separation 
of the church from the state, but they construed the church in an 
altogether different fashion. For them the visible church was, 
strictly speaking, neither catholic nor organic. It was, to quote 
Henry Barrow, a ‘‘ garden enclosed,’’ a ‘‘spring shut up,’’ a purely 
voluntary company of believers separated from the unbelievers and 
heathen of the community.” Each particular congregation was 
conceived to be ‘‘an entire church and independent of any other,’’ 
tied to other congregations only by the Word of Christ; there were, 
in other words, many visible churches, and not one visible church 
as in the days of the Jews. As Henry Jacob put it, by the catholic 
or universal church we signify ‘‘the imvisible church catholic, 
either militant, or else the whole number of God’s elect in heaven 
and in earth.’’° This view, with its emphasis upon religious frag- 
mentation, obviously negated the whole conception of Christendom 
as an organized religious entity. It was, however, the view of a 
very small minority. 

IV 

If the majority conceived of Christendom as a church, an ever 
increasing minority tended to conceive of it as a civilization. To 
this minority religion appeared to be only one ingredient of the 
unity which marked Christendom off from other areas. For an 
increasing number of writers, not religion alone, but als \a common 
secular culture and a common body of customs were what poured 
the peoples of Christendom into the same mould. This cultural 
conception had entered into the meaning of the Latin term Corpus 
Christianum hardly at all; it entered into the meaning of the 
English word ‘‘Christendom”’ only by stretching the latter out of 
its original context. Indeed, the word ‘‘Christendom’’ with its 
strong religious connotation was ill-fitted to describe a conception 
which was the product of the new humanism rather than of the new 
Protestantism. What was required was a new bottle in which to 





2; W. Beveridge, A short history of the Westminster Assembly (Edinburgh, 1904), 
92-93. 





°° True description of the visible congregation of the saints (1590), printed in 
F. J. Powieke, Henry Barrow, Separatist (London, 1900), Appendix IV, 342-347. 
*° Principles and foundations of the Christian religion (1604 or 1605), printed 
in Champlin Burrage, The early English dissenters (Cambridge, 1912), II, 156-157. 
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contain the new wine, an entirely new word. That contemporaries 
were not unaware of this need is indicated by their occasional use 
of such terms as ‘‘the civil world,’’ ‘‘the learned world,’’ or ‘‘the 
western world’’ as synonyms for ‘‘Christendom.’’ In some ways 
the adjective ‘‘civil’’ admirably suited their purpose as it implied 
the secular as opposed to the ecclesiastical or sacred. On the other 
hand, it had special legal and political associations which prevented 
its being used in an exclusively cultural sense.” In the second half 
of the eighteenth century a brand new word ‘‘civilization’’ was 
coined to give precision to the new conception.” Until that time, 

71 The adjective “civil” derived from the Latin word “civis” meaning “citizen,” 
and was therefore often used to denote public or social order, or anything pertaining 
to citizenship. Thus, a “civil” man was a man who lived in association with other 
men, rather than in isolation. “Civil” war was strife between fellow-citizens. 
“Civil” law was the opposite of ecclesiastical law, ete. Since, however, social order 
and gregarious living implied some achievement in education and the arts of life, 
“civil” eame to be used increasingly as a synonym for “educated,” or, as we would 
now say, “civilized” or “enlightened” (see New English dictionary on historical 
principles, “civil”). It is used in this sense in a treatise entitled The English cour- 
tier, and the cuntrey-gentleman (London, 1586): “For,” says the author, “do wee 
not finde that the sauadge Nations, are as lothe to alter their soyle, as are wee that 
inhabite a most eyuill Countrey?” In his Dictionarie of the French and English 
tongves (London, 1611) Randle Cotgrave gives the following synonyms for “civil”: 
“eourteous, gentle, mannerlie, well-behaued; also, temperat, mild, quiet; also, towne- 
bred, or burguerlike; also politicke, lay, secular.” 

72 The earliest known English use of the word “civilization” in a cultural sense 
is in 1772. Under the entry of March 23, 1772, Boswell says that Samuel Johnson, 
who was then working on the fourth edition of his Dictionary, “would not admit 
civilization, but only civility. With great deference to him, I thought civilization, 
from to civilize, better in the sense opposed to barbarity, than civility; as it is 
better to have a distinct word for each sense, than one word with two senses, which 
civility is, in his way of using it.” “Civilization” is similarly used in John Ash’s 
New and complete dictionary of the English language (London, 1775). It does not, 
however, appear at all in Cotgrave’s Dictionarie of the French and English tongves 
(1611), and in both Chambers’s Cyclopaedia (London, 1728) and Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary it is admitted only in a strictly legal sense (Johnson: “a law, act of justice, 
or judgment, which renders a criminal process civil.”) Febvre believes that “civili- 
zation” as a cultural term was in use in France somewhat sooner than in England, 
but the earliest text to which he can point for proof is Boulanger’s L’antiquité 
devoilée par ses usages, published in 1766 (Civilisation, le mot et Vidée [ Paris, 
1930], 5). The verb “to civilize” and the participle “civilized” were in use at least 
as early as the first quarter of the seventeenth century (see Cotgrave, op. cit., 
“eivilisé,” “civilizer.”) Why, then, was the substantive not coined until one hundred 
and fifty years later? Was it, as Febvre suggests for France, that contemporaries 
were satisfied that the old terms accurately described their conception of European 
“the civil nations,” ete.? 
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unity—terms such as “Christendom,” “civility,’ 
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, 


the old word ‘‘Christendom’ 
expressions had to suffice. 
The conception of Christendom as a cultural, as well as religious, 


and other almost equally unprecise 


entity comes out clearly in much of the literature of the seventeenth 
century. It is, for example, broadly hinted at in Henry Blount’s 
Voyage into the Levant (1636). As the result of his travels in 
Europe and the Near East, Blount makes two important observa- 
tions: First, that the nations which constituted ‘‘Christendom’’ 
possessed a definite affinity as to ‘‘customs and ordinances’’; sec- 
ond, that in the marks which distinguish one state from another— 
Blount lists four such marks, ‘‘arms, religion, justice, and moral 
customs ’’—‘‘ Christendom”’ was clearly different from the Ottoman 
Empire.’* He expresses a preference for travel in Turkey on the 
ground that more knowledge of human affairs was to be got ‘‘in 
observing of people whose institutions much differ from ours; for 
customs conformable to our own, . . . do but repeat our old obser- 
vations. . . . So my former time spent in viewing Italy, France, 
and some little of Spain, being countries of Christian institution, 
did but represent, in a several dress, the effect of what I knew 
before.’’ Ina passage uncharacteristic of the age, he goes on to 
say that Turkish customs were not to be adjudged ‘‘barbarous’’ 
merely because they were different from those which prevailed in 
Christendom. In his opinion, they represented rather ‘‘ another 
kind of civility, different from ours.’ 

The same word ‘‘civility’’ occurs, though with a quite different 
emphasis, in a contemporary treatise entitled A brief and general 
consideration of Europe.” Its author contrasts ‘‘the pristine bar- 
barism and incivility’’ of Asia and Africa with ‘‘that civility of 
manners, and glory of arts and acts’’ which characterizes Europe.” 

73 There are eight English editions of this book between 1636 and 1671. 

** Osborne, Collection of voyages and travels, I, 532. For Thomas Coryat lan- 
guage was another such mark. The Persian language, he says, “wil seem to an Eng- 
lishman very strange and uncuth, as having no kind of affinity with any of our 
(Coryat to his mother, October, 1616, printed in Early travels 


” 


Christian languages 
in India, 262). 

7° Osborne, Collection of voyages and travels, I, 513. 

76 Ibid. Blount comments on the “incredible civility” of the Turkish mariners 
(tbid., 536). 

? This treatise is printed in Samuel Purchas’s Hakluytus posthumus and ap- 
pears to have been written by Purchas himself. 


*® Hakluytus posthumus or Purchas his pilgrimes, I, 252. 
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Nowhere in this treatise is the word ‘‘ Christendom’’ employed, but 
it is quite apparent that by the word ‘‘ Europe’’ the author intends 
the area generally designated as Christendom. The treatise itself 
is, from beginning to end, one long paean of praise in honor of a 
continent, as opposed to a nation. Europe is represented as, 
among continents, ‘‘the least in quantity, . . . but greatest in those 
things which for greatness and goodness deserve the most applause 
and admiration.’’* Religion is only one of these things. In addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned ‘‘civility,’’ Europe surpasses other 
continents in the liberal arts, the mechanical sciences, industry, and 
the artof war. If Europe is first in religious knowledge, she is also 
‘*Queen of the World for power”’ and ‘‘ A School of Arts Liberal.’’* 

To John Amos Comenius and Thomas Sprat the cultural unity 
of Christendom was at once a reality and a desideratum. Comenius 
was a priest of the Moravian Church of the Brethren, a disciple of 
Francis Bacon, and an educator who had a considerable influence 
on England. Sprat was Bishop of Rochester, a cultivated man of 
letters, and an enthusiast of the new experimental science. As 
ecclesiastics, both men were alive to the religious connotations of 
the word ‘‘ Christendom’’—especially Comenius who, next to John 
Dury, was perhaps the leading contemporary exponent of Christian 
reunion.*’ As humanists, both men were keenly aware of the cul- 
tural heritage which the nations of Christendom shared in common, 
and which it was their destiny to impart to the unenlightened of the 
world. Neither, however, was under any illusion as to the degree 
of unity which prevailed in the Christendom of his day; the Thirty 
Years’ War and the Puritan Civil War were only too obviously the 
result of a serious political and intellectual disunity. For both 
men, therefore, unity was something rather more potential than 
actual; the peoples of Christendom required to be reawakened to 





their common heritage and mission. 
Comenius’s dream was nothing less than ‘‘pansophism,”’ i.e., 

the harmonization of all the divine and human knowledge of Chris- 

tendom. This dream was predicated upon the fact that ‘‘the Chris- 

tian world,’’ though showing signs of disintegration, was essen- 

tially a cultural as well as religious unity. In his Via Lucis, which 

79 Thid., 244. 

8° Thid., 251. 

5! See Matthew Spinka, John Amos Comenius (Chicago, 1943), Chap. 4. 
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he wrote in 1641 while in residence in England,*? Comenius asserted 
that mankind had thus far experienced six phases of development.* 
Only the inhabitants of Christendom, however, have passed through 
all six. The all-important arts of writing, printing, and navigation, 
he writes, were ‘‘first revealed to Christian peoples.’’ ‘‘The bar- 
barous peoples of the new world’’ cannot even write and therefore 
know nothing that is worth knowing; whereas our knowledge of 
writing enables us to profit by ‘‘the record of the whole of an- 
tiquity.’’ Printing, even more than writiiig, has opened up to us ‘‘a 
way of communication ... with all the epochs of the past.’’ 
Navigation provides us with the means ‘‘of communicating our 
light’’ to the unenlightened peoples.** Comenius believed, in other 
words, that the peoples of Christendom were joint heirs of the 
antique culture, and that they had a joint mission to propagate that 
culture together with their common religion. 

But none knew better than he that a necessary prelude to this 
mission was the achievement of cultural unity within Christendom 
itself. When the scholars of Christendom ‘‘have settled things 
satisfactorily within their own borders,’’ then, and only then, says 
he, will they be in a position to communicate their knowledge to the 
barbarians.** Comenius’s panacea for the intellectual discord of 

82 Comenius had come to England in 1641 at the invitation of a distinguished 
group of English scholars and ecclesiastics. This group, which included Samuel 
Hartlib, Lords Selden and Brooke, and Bishop Williams, was interested in Co- 
menius’s pansophic plan and the prospect which it opened up of evangelizing the 
Indians of the New England colonies. Apparently, these men hoped to get parlia- 
ment to underwrite Comenius’s schemes by turning over Chelsea College to them. 
Nothing came of this hope, for while Comenius was in England, the Civil War broke 
out and turned parliament’s attention to more pressing matters. It is interesting to 
note, however, that in 1667 Chelsea College was given to the Royal Society of which 
Comenius was, in a general way, a precursor. See ibid., 72-78; and R. F. Young, 
Comenius in England (London, 1932), 5-7. 

83 Way of Light (English translation by E. T. Campagnae, Liverpool and Lon- 
don, 1938), Chap. 13. The six phases were as follows: (1) the phase of “autopsy” 
in which men first distinguished particular objects in nature; (2) the phase in which 
men discovered speech; (3) the phase in which men learned political organization; 
(4, 5, 6) the phases in which men discovered writing, printing, and navigation. 

84 Thid., 104-113. Comenius believed that human nature was everywhere the 
same, but that the peoples of Christendom were designed to be the leaders in what 
we would call “civilization.” “Those Universal Notions, original and innate, . . . 
the divinely laid foundations of our reason, remain the same for man and woman, 
for the child and the old man, for the Greek and the Arab, for the Christian and 
the Mohammedan, . . .” (ibid., 24). 

85 Tbid., 175. 
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Christendom was ‘‘ pansophism’’; a new and integrated educational 
system was, in his opinion, the only antidote to the national and 
sectarian specialization which then prevailed in learned circles. 
Universal books, universal schools, a universal language would 
make the peoples of Christendom aware of their comi: vn cultural 
heritage and purpose, as universal laws and a universal political 
order could never do. Comenius envisaged the compilation of 
three great books, entitled ‘‘Pansophia,’’ ‘‘Panhistoria,’’ and 
‘‘Pandogmatia,’’ which would contain a concise statement of first 
principles ‘‘agreed to by all men,’’ and ‘‘the unbroken records of 
the ages’’ in the fields of religion and philosophy.** To teach the 
youth how to read and digest the knowledge contained in these 
books Comenius advocated the establishment of schools, on a uni- 
versal plan, by the respective Christian magistrates.** To direct 
these schools, and also to carry on original research—for, as be- 
fitted a disciple of Bacon, Comenius saw culture as a dynamic 
thing, not simply an inheritance—there was to be a Universal Col- 
lege, located preferably in England, the home of Bacon and the 
Royal Society. The faculty of this college would be chosen ‘‘from 
the whole world,’’ i.e., from all Christendom, including laymen and 
ecclesiastics of all persuasions.“ If, in addition, a new universal 
language were constructed and accepted by the nations of Chris- 
tendom,” the latter would be in a position to repair their broken 

86 Thid., 144-157. 87 Thid., Chap. 17. 

88 Jbid., Chap. 18. Comenius’s Universal College is reminiscent of the Royal 
Society to which the published edition of the Via Lucis in 1668 was, in fact, dedi- 
eated. It also recalls Bacon’s scheme of a European academic brotherhood. In- 
deed, Comenius may have derived his idea of a “Collegiate Society” directly from 
Bacon’s Advancement of learning with which he was undoubtedly familiar. In the 
second book of the latter, Bacon urged a closer connexion and relationship between 
the different universities of Europe “than now there is.” “For we see there are 
many orders and societies which, though they be divided under distant sovereignties 
and territories, yet enter into and maintain among themselves a kind of contract & 
fraternity, insomuch that they have governors (both provincial & general) whom 
they all obey. And surely as nature creates brotherhood in families, and arts 
mechanical contract brotherhoods in societies, and the anointment of God super- 
induces a brotherhood in kings and bishops, and vows and regulations make a 
brotherhood in religious orders; so in like manner there cannot but be a noble and 
generous brotherhood contracted among men by learning and illumination, seeing 
that God himself is called ‘the Father of Lights.” (Works, IV, 289). 

8° Way of light, Chap. 19. Comenius preferred a new universal language to 
Latin because the latter, in his opinion, was insufficiently precise. Also, although 
“men of all European nations can understand anything which is written in Latin,” 


- _ 


the latter was unknown to “the barbarous nations” (ibid., 182, 191, 225, 227). 
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unity and to become the torchbearers of a seventh, or golden age, 
of human history.” 

Bishop Sprat’s History of the Royal Society of London (1667) 
is a no less eloquent expression of the cultural conception of Chris- 
tendom. The close association of the newly-founded Royal So- 
ciety with similar scientific groups on the continent convinced 
Sprat, if his humanistic education had not already convinced him, 
that Englishmen had cultural as well as religious ties with conti- 
nental Europeans. Hence, in his book he speaks of a ‘‘learned 
world,’’ or, more often, a ‘‘civil world’’ of which England is a part. 
This world Sprat opposed to the ‘‘unlearned’’ or ‘‘barbarian’’ 
world beyond, i.e., the world of the Turks, Moors, East Indians, 
and Americans. These two worlds, he says, are opposed in much 
the same way that the Roman world had been opposed to the world 
of the Gauls, Britains, Germans, and Scythians.** What distin- 
guishes ‘‘the civil nations’’ from the ‘‘barbarians’’ is, in addition 
to their religion, their common possession of the secular knowledge 
of the ancients and the new scientific method as exemplified by the 
new scientific academies.” It is the special mission of the ‘‘civil 
nations’’ to convey the gospel of knowledge ‘‘to other countries 
that were yet never fully civilized.’”* Sprat, one feels, is on the 
verge of coining the word ‘‘civilization’’ to describe the cultural 
unity which he believed Europe to be; at least his fondness for the 
participles ‘‘civilized’’ and ‘‘civilizing,’’ the adjective ‘‘civil,’’ 
and the noun ‘‘civility’’ points that way.” 

9° Thid., 8—9, 102, 198. 

*! History of the Royal Society of London (London, 1667), 81. 

%2 Sprat acknowledged that one of the chief glories of his age was its recovery 
of the works of the Ancients (ibid., 23). But he deplored any slavish imitation of 
the Ancients. “For this defect,” he writes, “Experiments are a sovereign Cure. 
... They make us live . . . at this present time, and not three thousand years ago: 
Though they permit us to reflect on what has been done in former Ages; yet they 
make us chiefly to regard and contemplate the things that are in our view” (ibid., 
337-338). He points out that the Germans, French, Britains, Spaniards, and 
Italians who “had their light from the Romans” had already surpassed the latter “in 
most of their own Arts, and well-nigh doubled the ancient stock of Trades deliver’d 
to their keeping” (ibid., 390). 

%3 Tbid., 389. 

*4 Sprat speaks of the esteem in which the Royal Society is held by “all the 
Civil world abroad” (ibid., 124) ; of the “Civil Nations” and “these people that have 
bin long Civil” (ibid., 388, 390). The Romans, unlike the Venetians, extended the 
privilege of Roman citizenship to whole countries, and thus deservedly extended their 
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His ambiguous use of the word ‘‘Christendom’”’is further indi- 
cation that he was groping for a more comprehensive term. Some- 
times he uses the word in its narrowly religious sense: ‘‘the gener- 
ality of Christendom,’’ he writes in one place, embraces a common 
body of doctrine deduced from the Scriptures and handed down by 
the primitive church.” At other times he employs it as a synonym 
for ‘‘the civil world’’: should the gospel of experimental knowledge 
be everywhere aecepted, he says, all intellectual wrangling will 
forthwith cease, and ‘‘the state of Christendom will soon obtain a 
new face.’’*® Ina passage such as the following he confuses his 
terms hopelessly: ‘‘ And indeed all Europe, at this time, have two 
general wars, which they ought in honour to make; the one a holy, 
the other a philosophical; the one against the common enemy of 
Christendom, the other also against powerful and barbarous 
foes, . . . ignorance, and false opinions. Against these, it be- 
comes us, to go forth in one common expedition: all civil nations 
joining their armies against the one, and their reason against the 
other.’””’ 

As indicated above, however, the new thing in the History of the 
Royal Society is the author’s awareness of the cultural unity of 
Europe which he subsumes now under the term ‘‘the civil world,’’ 
now under the old word ‘‘Christendom.’’ If Sprat believed that 
the English were a unique people, he also believed that they were 
‘Europeans’? who shared a common culture with the Dutch, 
French, Germans, Spaniards, and Italians.** Because of her spe- 
cial genius, England, he believed, might justly lay claim ‘‘to be 
the head of a philosophical league, above all other countries in 





empire “as farr as the bounds of the civil World did reach” (ibid., 106). Sprat also 
speaks of “periods of Civilizing” and hopes that “some lucky Tyde of Civility” may 
flow into those lands which are yet savage (ibid., 390, 389). 

* Tbid., 353. In another place, Sprat says that “the present state of Christen- 
dom” is sorely decayed because Christianity has not adapted itself to the present age 
which requires a rational religion (ibid., 374, misprinted as 366). “The bravest men 
of all Christendome” were obliged to surrender to the heathen on the Egyptain 
crusade because their commanders knew nothing about the Nile River (ibid., 412). 

%6 Thid., 437. 97 Thid., 57. 

*8 Sprat believed that the English had a special affinity with the Germans be- 
cause the latter, like the English, had a natural aptitude for scientific investigation— 
so much so that “we seem to have deriv’d from them the composition of our minds, 


as well as to have descended from their Race” (ibid., 127). 
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Europe,’”® but if she is to do her work properly, she must draw 
upon the resources of the other countries which make up the civil 
world—she must, to use Sprat’s expression, ‘‘naturalize’’ the men 
of allthe European countries. In Sprat’s eyes, this was the special 
merit of the Royal Society. From its first incorporation, the So- 
ciety, disdaining to fall into that insularity of outlook which is un- 
happily characteristic of many Englishmen,’ has freely admitted 
to its membership ‘‘men of different religions, countries, and pro- 
fessions of life.’’ This it was really obliged to do, for its purpose 
from the outset was ‘‘not to lay the foundation of an English, 
Scotch, Irish, Popish, or Protestant philosophy; but a philosophy 
of mankind. Sprat suggests that ‘‘a public council’’ be set up 
in London ‘‘wherein the various dispositions of all these nations 
may be blended together,’’ i.e., for the purpose of furthering sci- 
entific investigation. For the perfect philosopher, says Sprat, 
‘should not be all of one clime, but have the different excellencies 
of several countries’’; he should combine the industry and curiosity 
of the Dutch, French, Scotch, and English with the cold analysis of 
the Italians and Spaniards.’ These are the ‘‘civil’’ peoples, 
Sprat says in effect, and they are duty bound to promote progress 
jointly. 

From Comenius and Sprat it is only one step to Edmund Burke 
in whose Reflections on the French Revolution and Regicide Letters 
the conception of a ‘‘ European civilization’’ appears fully devel- 
oped. Burke frequently employs the word ‘‘Christendom,’’ but 
largely as a gesture to tradition. To describe the unity which he 


;° 


99101 


thought he perceived in eighteenth-century Europe, he clearly pre- 
ferred such terms as ‘‘civilization,’’ ‘‘the community of Europe,’’ 
and ‘‘the European system.’’ For Burke Europe was a tissue of 
customs which had grown up ‘‘by a great variety of accidents’’ and 


éé 9910 


in a great length of time. His violent opposition to the 
French Revolution derived from his belief that the ‘‘regicides”’ 
had departed ‘‘from every one of the ideas and usages, religious, 
legal, moral, or social, of this civilized world.’"°* He accused the 
French of having flouted not only established religion, but also 
* Tbid., 113. The History is full of passages extolling the excellencies of the 
English. Two years before Sprat had written a treatise entitled Observations on 
Monsieur de Sorbier’s voyage into England in vindication of the English character. 
100 Thid., 424. 101 Thid., 62-63. 102 Thid., 64. 
103 Works (Boston, 1866-1867), V, 373. 104 Thid., 320. 
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‘ 


established principles of government and law, and the ‘‘system of 
manners and of education which [is] nearly similar in all this 
quarter of the globe. Religion, in Burke’s mind, evidently con- 
stituted but one ingredient of a great heritage. As he himself put 
it, religion has hitherto been ‘‘one great source of civilization 


99105 


99106 


amongst us. 

In Burke’s conception of a European civilization we are ob- 
viously a long way from Dante’s ‘‘Corpus Christianum”’ or More’s 
and Hooker’s ‘‘common corps of Christendom. Burke, however, 
shared one important idea with his medieval and Renaissance for- 
bears. That idea was the unity of western Europe. For Burke, 
as for so many of his forbears, western Europe was a whole of 
which England was a part. In the Regicide Letters he writes that 
the great resource of Europe in William III’s day had been in 
England: ‘‘not in a sort of England detached from the rest of the 
world, . . . but in that sort of England who considered herself as 
embodied in Europe.’”* England in Europe! I believe that 
Burke inherited this idea from the middle ages through the medium 
of the Renaissance. If this is a correct hypothesis, we shall have 


,;° 


to revise our conception of Renaissance England. For it assumes, 
not that Renaissance Englishmen were less patriotic, but that they 
were more European-minded, than historians have generally led 
us to suppose. Does not the contemporary use of the word ‘‘Chris- 


’? 


tendom’’ so indicate? 


Yale University. 

105 Thid., 319. 

106 Thid., ILI, 351 (italies mine). Likewise Rousseau in his Extrait du projet 
de paix perpétuelle de M. L’ Abbé de Saint-Pierre (1756) : “C’est ainsi que toutes les 
Puissances de |’Europe forment entre elles une sorte de systéme qui les unit par une 
méme religion, par un méme droit des gens, par les moeurs, par les lettres, par le 
commerce, et par une sorte d’équilibre qui est l’effet nécessaire de tout cela, et qui, 
sans que personne songe en effet & le conserver, ne serait pourtant pas si facile a 
rompre que le pensent beaucoup de gens” (Political writings of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, ed. C. E. Vaughan [Cambridge, 1915], I, 366). 

107 Works, V, 244-245. Burke speaks of Englishmen as being “citizens of the 
great commonwealth of Christendom” (ibid., 304). Beeause of the similarity of 
customs in the various countries “no citizen of Europe could be altogether an exile 
in any part of it” (ibid., 319). 

















BOOKBURNING AND CENSORSHIP IN ANCIENT ROME 
A CHAPTER FROM THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM OF SPEECH! 
By Frepertck H. CraMer 


I 


The transition from the Roman republic to the new monarchy 
had been brusquely emphasized by Julius Caesar. This frankness 
more than anything else had led to his assassination on the Ides of 
March, 448.c. His grand-nephew and adopted son Octavianus, the 
future Augustus, had learned the lesson and pursued a determined 
course of moderation. He preserved as much of the old republican 
facade as seemed compatible with the security of the new monarchic 
regime. As far as the majority of the anti-monarchic nobility was 
concerned, this deception failed. Crushed on a dozen battlefields, 
this opposition was slow to make its peace with the new order. It 
remained in loud-voiced antagonism to Octavianus Augustus. In 
the realm of literature, in the Roman institutions of higher learn- 
ing, anti-monarchic sentiment continued to flourish. It was influ- 
ential among the die-hards in the senate itself. The new ruler was 
in a difficult position. In his administration of the empire he had 
to rely largely upon men whose training, whose family affiliations 
and sympathies were mostly republican. True, some of Rome’s 
leading poets and writers had made their peace with the new gov- 
ernment and began to sing the praises of the ruler. Yet even a 
Livy still insisted upon paying such eloquent tribute to the lost 
republican cause and its last champion Pompey that Augustus, 
with a wry smile, jokingly called him ‘‘a Pompeian.’’*? The works 
of literary converts to monarchy, of men like Vergil and Horace 
triumphed in the classrooms of the Latin west,* but the history of 

1 Abbreviations: CIL—Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum; PIR—Prosopo- 
graphia Imperii Romani; RE—Pauly-Wissowa Realenzyklopaedie ete. (new ed. 
1894 ff.); RL—F. Luebker and others, Reallexikon des klassischen Altertums; 8th 
ed. (Leipzig-Berlin, 1914); Schanz-Hosius—M. Schanz, Roemische Literaturge- 
schichte, Teil 2, 4th ed. C. Hosius; v. VIII, 2 in Iwan Mueller and others, Handbuch 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft (Munich, 1935). 

2 Tacitus, Annals, IV, 34: Titus Livius . .. Cn. Pompeium tantis laudibus 
tulit, ut Pompeianum eum Augustus appellaret. 

‘Compare not only the numerous references in Seneca’s Controversiae, but 
also Quintilian, De institutione oratoria, I, 8,5; (on Vergil) ; X, 1, 96 (on Horace), 
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the Roman empire up to the death of Domitian at least (96 a.p.) 
proves how little influence their pro-monarchic views exercised 
upon the senatorial nobility.“ It may also be noted that none of 
these great literary defenders of the new order belonged to the 
inner circle of the illustrious gentes whence stemmed the most 
important anti-monarchic opposition. 

The establishment of a government-controlled system of schools 
and training institutions might have provided Octavianus Augustus 
with a more reliable group of administrators and assistants, but in 
keeping with his cautious pseudo-conservatism the new ruler pre- 
ferred to accept the traditional view of the Roman republic, which 
had considered education a private matter to be decided by each 
pater familias for his household as he saw fit.* Consequently, the 
old educational system preserved a good deal of its traditional 
anti-monarchic character from the times of the Roman republic, 
and tyrannicides were eulogized in the classrooms long after the 
monarchie system had firmly established itself in the outside world. 
‘* After the death of Brutus and Cassius there were no more re- 
publican armies,’’* but the republican opposition still commanded 
a not inconsiderable number of able pens, wielded by both aristo- 
cratic and non-aristocratic hands.“ In Julius Caesar’s last months 
the problem of curbing republican use and abuse of the freedom of 
speech and writing had already arisen. Even bitter enemies of 





and many other passages in Quintilian’s work. Horace himself had anticipated his 
classroom fame; see Horace, Epistulae, I, 20, v. 17-18. 

“Prof. Nelson MeCrea’s spirited presentation of the réle of the Augustan 
writers in influencing their age does not contradict this view. See for instance, his 
Literature and Liberalism (in Latin Literature [N. Y., 1936] 22-42). 

* Cicero (De republica, IV, 3, 3) quotes Polybios’ verdict on this attitude of 
the Roman republic: Principio disciplinam puerilem ingenuis, de qua Graeci mul- 
tum frustra laborarunt, et in qua una Polybius noster hospes nostrorum institutorum 
negligentiam accusat, nullam certam aut destinatam legibus aut publice expositam 
aut unam omnium esse voluerunt. 

Augustus, in keeping with his public emphasis on conservatism, personally 
taught his grandchildren in the elementary subjects; see Suetonius, Augustus, 64, 3. 
Their higher education, however, was entrusted to Verrius Flaceus; see Suetonius, 
De grammaticis, 17. 

’ Tacitus, Annals, I, 2. 

“The Controversiae and Suasoriae of Seneca rhetor alone contain sufficient 
evidence to this effeet. The constantly mentioned flood of opposition literature in 
this age also testifies to the literary zeal of this group; compare also W. Allen, op. 
cit., in n. 105, p. 17 ff. 
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the new monarchic regime, however, tended to agree in admitting 
Caesar’s liberal policy in this matter: 


What else did Caesar the dictator do to counter a book by Marcus Cicero 
praising Cato to the skies than to reply to it by a written speech of his own® 
as if he were in court before the judges? . . . The verses of a Bibaculus’ 
and Catullus,* replete though they are with violent attacks upon Caesar and 
his house, have nevertheless survived.® 


With his proverbial clementia Julius Caesar up to his death toler- 
ated even the most venomous attacks against him, as if he were 
merely a plain citizen.” Not that all attacks remained quite un- 
punished, however! Aulus Caecina, Rome’s greatest expert on 
Etruscan oracular science’ and an ardent political and literary 
supporter of Pompey’s cause, was exiled to Sicily, and neither a 
submissive liber querelarum nor Cicero’s support seems to have 
obtained a pardon for him. Caesar remained adamant, and the 
disappointed Caecina when last heard from in 45 B.c. betook him- 
self to Asia.” 

® Brutus as well as Cicero wrote eulogies of the republican martyr Cato Uti- 
censis; compare Suetonius, Caesar, 56, 5; Augustus, 85,1. Caesar replied by pub- 
lishing two books Anticatones; compare Martianus Capella, V, 468; see Klotz in 
RE, X (1919), e. 264-266. 

‘M. Furius Bibaeulus (ca. 103—ca. 13 B.c.) was a neoteric poet; compare on 
him Horace, Satirae, I, 10, v. 36; II, 5, v. 41; Quintilian, De institutione oratoria, 
X, 1, 96; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, XXXIV, praef.—His attacks on Caesar did not 
prevent Bibaculus from composing a work entitled Annales belli Gallici, and there 
is even some indication that he actually accompanied Caesar to Gaul; see Skutsch 
in RE, VII (1912), e. 320, no. 37-«. 322. 

°C. Valerius Catullus (87 or 84 B.c.-ea. 54 B.c.) attacked both Caesar and one 
of his officers, Mamurra, quite vehemently; see his poems no. 29; 57; 93. Caesar, 
though fully aware of the fact that Catullus had inflicted a lasting stain upon his 
reputation, accepted the poets apologies and invited him to dinner on the same day; 
Suetonius, Caesar, 73). Thereafter, Catullus confined his anti-Caesarian attacks 
to Mamurra; see poems no. 94; 105; 114; compare RL, pp. 204-205. 

® Tacitus, Annals, IV, 34. 

1° Suetonius, Caesar, 75, 1 ff., especially 5. 

1 Fragments of his writings are preserved in Seneca, Naturales quaestiones, 
II, 39 ff.; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, I1, 137, aud elsewhere. On Caecina’s prowess 
in the Etrusean discipline, see Cicero, Epistulae ad familiares, VI, 5, 3; 6, 2-3 
and 8; 9,1; compare also Seneca, op. cit., II, 56,1. Cicero was apparently indebted 
to Caecina for a good deal of the materials for his De divinatione; see Muenzer in 
RE III (1899), e. 1237 no. 7-e. 1238. 

On Caecina’s Pompeian affiliations see Cicero, op. cit., VI, 7, 1 and 4; on 
his attacks against Caesar ibidem, VI, 5; 6, 9; compare Suetonius, Caesar, 75, 5. 
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The Ides of March, 44 b.c., proved that Caesar had underrated 
the strength of the republican opposition, and Augustus was quick 
to learn this lesson. Veiling his power behind the foliage of old 
republican titles and constitutional devices, he nevertheless hesi- 
tated for several decades before adopting a more severe attitude 
in matters concerning freedom of speech and writing. It was only 
towards the end of his long reign that bookburning, for example, 
became an established legal form of punishment in the Roman 
empire. Augustus’ conservatism, more apparent than real though 
it was, was also expressed in a modification of a daring policy 
which Caesar had adopted in an attempt to win over a large num- 
ber of competent professional writers whose pens might prove use- 
ful in combatting the stream of literary invective flowing steadily 
from the studies of Rome’s incorruptibly republican aristocracy. 
In one of the sweeping edicts inaugurating the new monarchic 
regime Caesar had bestowed the still precious boon of Roman citi- 
zenship upon all professors of the liberal arts and all foreign 
physicians residing at Rome 


in order to attach them to the capital and to attract to it other members of 
their profession.** 


This bait must not only have won over a considerable number of the 
professors, but must also have increased their numbers greatly 
through the influx of foreign scholars attracted to Rome by the 
possibility of obtaining Roman citizenship so easily. The aristo- 
cratic republican die-hards, always prone to object strenuously to 
any extension of Roman citizenship,’* were no doubt also objecting 
to this new policy which in their eyes had the additional fault of 
adding to the strength of the literary defenders of the new mo- 





On the liber querelarum see ibidem, VI, 6, 8. On Cicero’s efforts on behalf of 
Caecina, ibidem, VI, 5-9; XIII, 66 (all written between October 46 B.c. and January 
45 B.c.). See ibidem, VI, 8, 1-2, and XIII, 66, 2 on the permit granted to Caecina 
to stay in Sicily, as well as on his eventual departure for Asia. The account of 
Caesar’s merciful disposition toward Caecina (Suetonius, Caesar, 75, 5) is therefore 
misleading. Caecina did not, after all, obtain a complete pardon. 

13 Suetonius, Caesar, 42, 1: Omnesque medicinam Romae professos et liberalium 
artium doctores, quo libentius et ipsi urbem ineolerent et ceteri adpeterent, civitate 
donavit. 

14 Rome’s Italian “allies,” after decades of unsuccessful pleading, won their 
Roman citizenship sword in hand. Again, Caesar’s liberal granting of this privi- 
lege, especially to the inhabitants of Cisalpine Gaul, had aroused a good deal of 


hostile comment. 
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narchic order. In his typical manner, Augustus seems to have sus- 
pended Caesar’s edict quietly. It does not appear that he deprived 
of their citizenship those scholars who had already become Roman 
citizens under its terms, but there was no more general bestowal 
of this privilege upon foreign teachers residing in Rome. At the 
same time, Augustus prudently took care to continue Caesar’s 
policy of posing as the patron of writers, both Latin and Greek. 
This policy was expressed not merely by bestowing favors upon 
individual scholars and writers, but also in more general terms. 
During the great famine of 6 a.pv., for instance, foreign physicians 
and teachers were exempted from his order commanding the evacu- 
ation of all foreigners from the starving capital.” 

In still another way Augustus modified his predecessor’s poli- 
cies, this time in a matter bearing directly upon the freedom of 
expression. During his consulate, in 59 B.c., Julius Caesar had 
provided for the taking of regular protocols of senatorial meetings. 
These stenographic reports, called acta senatus, were published 
under his orders along with the populi acta diurna, Europe’s first 
newssheet.’® Even after the civil war, Caesar had permitted con- 
tinued publication of the senatorial proceedings. It was left to 
Augustus to put an end to this practice,’ never again resumed in 
the history of Rome. What news was published thereafter in the 
acta diurna contained only such parts of the senatorial debates as 
the imperial government saw fit to publish. In eliminating the full 
publicity which senatorial opponents had enjoyed since 59 B.c., 
Augustus deprived his senatorial adversaries of their right to pre- 
sent in the official bulletin their views alongside with those of the 

15 Suetonius, Augustus, 42, 3; compare Cassius Dio, LV, 26 and 27. 

16 Suetonius, Caesar, 20, refers to the reforms undertaken by Caesar in 59 B.c. 
as follows: primus instituit, ut tam senatus quam populi diurna acta confierent et 
publicarentur. The former, the acta senatus, were compiled from then on until at 
least 438 a.p., but their publication ceased forever with Augustus’ order. Whether 
later historians like Tacitus or Suetonius had direct access to the acta senatus, is 
doubtful, although they refer to them. The populi diurna acta, or acta urbis con- 
tinued to be published at least until the third century A.D., and possibly into the 
fourth, when Constantine removed the government to Constantinople. Their news 
consisted largely of three types: 1) Official matters, selected for publication by the 
government, 2) Court news, 3) Daily news of all kinds, for instance, about a dog’s 
exceptional loyalty, or the exhibition of the bird Phoenix on the Forum; see 
Kubitschek in RE, I (1894), ¢. 287-295; Schanz-Hosius, pp. 629, 631, 731. 

17 Suetonius, Augustus, 36, 1. 
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monarchie faction. Further than this, however, Augustus was 
loath to go."* When he encountered too vociferous opposition in 
the senate, he preferred simply to walk out on the assembled 
Fathers. On such occasions shouts followed his departing figure: 
‘But surely, senators are still allowed to discuss public busi- 
ness?’’*® Sometimes senators did not confine themselves to such 
general remarks. On one occasion, when prospective candidates 
for the senate were to be named, the great jurist Antistius Labeo” 
dared to suggest as candidate the former triumvir and erstwhile 
colleague of Augustus, Marcus Lepidus, who at this time, shorn of 
all power, was living in the exile into which the emperor had sent 
him. Naturally, Augustus remonstrated: ‘‘Can no better choice be 
made?’’ Countered Labeo: ‘‘ Everybody has the right to his own 
judgment!’’ The emperor fell silent.2* From episodes such as this 
it is clear why Augustus stopped the publication of senatorial 
protocols. He rightly believed this method to be less dangerous 
than to muzzle the senators directly, and the price for such freedom 
of speech as still remained to them was the bar against publicizing 
anti-monarchic outbursts. 

From other indications also it appears that Augustus tried to 
keep the curbs on the freedom of speech and writing at a minimum, 
consistent with his personal safety and the security of the new 
regime. Thus, at one time a decree was about to be passed in the 
senate under the terms of which the freedom of speech in testa- 

18 At least until Caligula’s reign senators seem to have been permitted to bring 
their writing utensils to the meetings. Though barred from the official gazette, the 
senatorial opposition was still able to circulate its own transcript of the proceedings 
among an outside reading public; compare Suetonius, Caesar, 82, 2; Caligula, 28; 
Cassius Dio, XLIV, 16. Professor Nelson McCrea, to whom the author is indebted 
for a number of valuable suggestions, thinks that Augustus’ ban of further publica- 
tion of the minutes of senate meetings may have been due to the lack of dignity 
which characterized many such meetings. The ban would thus be in line with 
Augustus’ policy of trying to restore and increase the prestige of the senate. 

19 Suetonius, Augustus, 54, 1. 

20M. Antistius Labeo, the greatest jurist of his age, remained aloof to the 
blandishments of the imperial court, in contrast with his great rival in the field of 
jurisprudence, Ateius Capito. The latter became consul in 5 a.p.; Labeo, however, 
having reached the praetorian rank, refused the honor of the consular office, pos- 
sibly out of ill-feeling about Capito’s earlier preferment; compare on him PIR 
(2nd ed.), I, p. 144, no. 760; P. Joers in RE, I (1894), e¢. 2548, no. 34-e. 2557; 
Schanz-Hosius, pp. 383-384. 

21 Suetonius, Augustus, 54, 1. 
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ments was to be curtailed. Since Roman wills, especially those of 
men of rank, were frequently read aloud in public after the testa- 
tor’s death, many republican partisans chose this safe device of 
voicing posthumously in unsparing language their opposition to 
the new monarchic order.**? Augustus himself was by no means 
indifferent to what was said about him in the wills of those with 
whom he had been acquainted. Whenever he was but cursorily 
mentioned and without praise, he openly showed his disappoint- 
ment. If on the other hand he was duly praised, his pleasure was 
equally obvious.** Nevertheless, he interceded against the sena- 
torial proceedings, and the proposed curtailment-decree was quietly 
dropped.” 

The dead were thus permitted to continue their life-time oppo- 
sition against the new regime. The living fared not quite as well. 
An avalanche of poisonous pamphlets filled every nook and cranny 
of Roman society. Even under the very eyes of the emperor they 
circulated in the senate chamber itself. At first, Augustus resorted 
to his predecessor’s practice of answering publicly such anonymous 
charges. He tried to refute them, but to no avail. Political pas- 
sions are rarely susceptible to reasoned argument, and who can 
doubt that—rightly or wrongly—Augustus’ replies in turn were 
taken as expressions of partisan bias? Finally, Augustus went 
further. Henceforth, authors were to be prosecuted who published 
anonymous attacks against anyone. Users of noms de plume were 
to be treated in the same manner.” It may be noted that it was a 
favorite device of Augustus to cloak a curb of anti-monarchic prac- 
tices by banning a certain practice generally.** Thereby he avoided 
the unpopularity of any measure openly aimed at protecting the 
monarch against political enemies. The new law was enforced, but 
the punishments remained relatively mild. A certain Junius 

22 Two examples of this kind of posthumous protest against the government 
may be cited from the reign of Tiberius, the case of Cato’s niece Junia, and the one 
of Fulcinius Trio (compare n. 122); Tacitus, Annals, III, 76; VI, 38; Cassius Dio, 
LVITII, 25, 2. 

23 Suetonius, Augustus, 66, 4. 

*4 Suetonius, op. cit., 56,1. The cases mentioned in n. 22 prove that Tiberius 
continued Augustus’ policy in the matter of permitting such posthumous protests 
to reach the public. 

25 Suetonius, Augustus, 55, 1. 

26 Compare, for example, Augustus’ edict curtailing the activities of the seers 


and prophets in Rome (11 a.p.); Cassius Dio, LVI, 25, 5. 
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Novatus was merely fined and sent into a relatively comfortable 
exile, even though he had forged the signature of Augustus’ grand- 
son Agrippa Postumus”™ and distributed a ferocious attack against 
the emperor, which purported to be a letter from Agrippa.” 

Slowly, however, the imperial policy veered further towards 
curtailment of all oral and written criticism. Cassius Patavinus 
at a large banquet bragged loudly that he had both the desire and 
the ability to assassinate the emperor. Augustus prudently re- 
frained from creating a political martyr, but served notice on 
would-be-imitators by sentencing the culprit to a mild exile and 
imposing a fine upon him. A Spanish critic, Aemilius Aelianus, 
fared even better. Though he was apparently a habitual carper, 
the emperor was satisfied with a rebuke couched in terms of a 
joke.” The basic principles guiding Augustus in the matter of free 
speech were clearly revealed by him in a letter to his step-son and 
eventual successor Tiberius, who had voiced misgivings about the 
exaggerated leniency of the emperor in such cases: 


Do not be swayed by youthful ardor, my dear Tiberius, into too great a rage 
over the fact that there are people who speak ill of me. For it is sufficient 
for us to have the power to prevent them from doing us any harm.*° 


From here to Caligula’s ‘‘Oderint, dum metuant!’’™ the road was 
clear. 
II 

Fines and exile remained the only punishment in all cases which 
did not involve an actual conspiracy against the emperor and his 

27 Agrippa Postumus, only surviving grandson of Augustus, had at first been 
adopted and designated as co-heir with Tiberius. His mental defectiveness, how- 
ever, had caused Augustus to banish him in 7 A.D. to the island of Planasia; com- 
pare Velleius Patereulus, II, 112; Tacitus, Annals, I, 3; Suetonius, Augustus, 65, 1. 
A purported attack from the exile’s pen was therefore of major political importance. 
All the more creditable is Augustus’ lenient treatment of the offending forger. 

28 Suetonius, Augustus, 51, 1. 

2% Suetonius, op. cit., 51, 2. 

© Aetati tuae, mi Tiberi, noli in hae re indulgere et nimium indignari quemquam 
esse, qui de me male loquatur; satis est enim, si hoe habemus ne quis male facere 
possit; Suetonius, Augustus, 51, 3. 

' Suetonius, Caligula, 30,1. The phrase was a quotation from the tragic poet 
Aecius. Tiberius himself is credited with coining “Oderint, dum probent!” Sue- 


tonius, Tiberius, 59, 2. 
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new order.* A suspect philosopher, the Thessalian Anaxilaos, was 
banished from Rome about 28 s.c.,** be it that his prowess in magic 
made his presence in Rome undesirable, or that by pen or word of 
mouth he had joined the anti-monarchic chorus of the opposition. 
Yet even non-Romans were generally treated leniently. The case 
of the then famous historian Timagenes, a native of Syria, illus- 
trates the scope of the freedom of speech and writing enjoyed dur- 
ing the haleyon decades of Augustus’ reign. Timagenes had come 
to Rome as a captive, i.e., as a slave from Alexandria, and he never 
forgave Rome for that. His first Roman master was Faustus Sulla, 
son of the great republican reactionary. Eventually, Timagenes 
had gained his freedom and opened a school of higher education in 
Rome. In the realm of literature he was celebrated as the man who 
by his own writings and teaching had reéstablished the reputation 
of historical studies. He was considered a ranking historian of the 
Augustan age.* 

His extended sojourn in Rome had, however, failed to endear to 
him Rome and things Roman. His aversion vented itself in re- 
marks like the one he regularly made after one of the numerous 
fires of the period. He regretted the damage done by the confla- 
gration, but only because even more hideous structures were likely 
to be erected in place of those destroyed.” Among the many ene- 
mies Timagenes had made by his vitriolic manner of speaking and 

82 Ovid’s exile in 8 A.D. was partly due to his “immoral” ars amatoria, but also 
to some involvement in a court affair, possibly in connection with the lascivious 
conduct of Augustus’ daughter Julia. Cornelius Gallus’ fall and death (ca. 26 B.c.) 
again was not due to his writings, but to the suspicions, well-founded or not, that 
he used his singularly powerful office as Egypt’s first Roman praefect to plot against 
the new monarchie government; compare on the two cases RL, pp. 748-750, 251. 

33 Jerome, Chronica, Abr. 1988; Jerome’s inaccuracy in such matters permits 
the assumption that perhaps Anaxilaos’ expulsion took place at the same time (33 
B.c.), when Agrippa banished all astrologers from Rome (Cassius Dio, XLIX, 43, 5). 
Jerome’s labelling “Anaxilaus Larissaeus Pythagoricus et magus” is amply verified 
by Pliny, Historia Naturalis, XXXII, 141, from which Sextus Empiricus (Pyrrhon. 
hypot., I, 46) requotes a magic trick of Anaxilaos; compare on this strange figure 
M. Wellmann in Abhandlungen der Akademie Berlin, 1921 and 1928; in Hermes, 


XXIV, p. 535; in RE, I (1894), e. 2084, no. 5, and W. Kroll, ibidem, Suppl. VI 
(1935), ¢. 5-7. 

** Quintilian, De institutione oratoria, X, 1, 75: Timagenes vel hoe est ipso 
probabilis, quod intermissam historias scribendi industriam nova laude reparavit; 
compare on him also Horace, Epistulae, I, 19, 15. 

*° Seneca, Epistulae, XCI, 14. 
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writing was Asinius Pollio,® himself an ex-republican and esteemed 
aristocratic humanist of the period, whom Augustus had pardoned 
and admitted to his inner cirele in spite of the lavish literary praise 
which Asinius Pollio bestowed upon men like Brutus and Cassius.” 
Timagenes, too, belonged for a considerable time to the group of 
those invited to the emperor’s house for lectures and discussions. 
This, however, did not deter the acid historian from indulging 
freely in the most stinging remarks about the emperor, his wife, 
and the rest of the imperial family. Contenting himself with warn- 
ing the intrepid professor to guard his tongue more carefully in 
the future, Augustus continued to invite him to the palace as be- 
fore.* Recklessly overstepping the limits of ‘‘court etiquette,’’ 
Timagenes at last lost the emperor’s forbearance, however. The 
immediate cause was a clash in the ruler’s presence with another 
professor by the name of Kraton, himself no mean example of 
academic impertinence in his relations with Augustus.** On one 
particular occasion a clash between Kraton and Timagenes in the 
presence of their imperial host assumed such proportions that 
Augustus henceforth forbade his house to Timagenes.*° This fall 
from imperial grace was enough to reconcile Asinius Pollio with his 
fellow-historian : 
After this, Timagenes lived to old age in the house of Asinius Pollio, and was 
lionized by the whole city. Though Caesar Augustus had excluded him 
from the palace, he was barred from no other door. He gave readings of 
the history which he had written after the incident. . . . No one feared to 
be his friend, no one shrank from him as a blasted man.*! 

® Seneca, De ira, III, 23, 8. Asinius Pollio (76 B.c.—5 A.p.) was called by 
Catullus (no. 12, v. 8) leporum disertus puer ae facetiarum. Vergil dedicated to 
Pollio during his consulate (40 B.c.) the famous eclogue. Founder of Rome’s first 
public library, and owner of an outstanding art collection which he opened to the 
public, Asinius Pollio was also credited with introducing the practice of reciting 
one’s own works before private guests, whence the classroom declamationes were 
said to derive soon afterwards. A severe literary critic, he condemned Caesar’s 
memoirs in scathing terms; compare on him E. D. Pierce, A Roman man of letters: 
Gaius Asinius Pollio (New York, 1922); F. Marx in Rheinisches Museum LXXIV 
(1925), pp. 176 ff.; P. Groebe in RE, II, (1896), ¢. 1589, no. 25-e. 1602; Schanz- 
Hosius, pp. 24-30. 

’ Tacitus, Annals, IV, 34: .. . Asinii Pollionis seripta egregiam eorundem 
[Bruti et Cassii] memoriam tradunt. .. . 

® Seneca, De ira, III, 23, 4-5. 

® Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, X, 5, 22. 

4° Thidem, 5, 21. 


#1 Seneca, De ira, III, 23, 5-6; significantly, it was Asinius Pollio of Tralles, 
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It was one of Clio’s practical jokes that at about the time when 
bookburning became a symbol of a radical change of the official 
attitude towards freedom of speech, not the government, but an 
anti-governmental writer resorted to the punitive burning of books. 
It was Timagenes himself who in order to condemn Augustus’ reign 
to oblivion decided to destroy his own account of it: 

. and the books which dealt with the deeds of Augustus Caesar he put 
in the fire and burned.*? 

The time had not yet come, however, when the imperial govern- 
ment was ready to stoop to the same methods of bookburning. Yet 
the slow transition in that direction was emphasized by an incident 
which probably occurred in the year 12 B.c. It was a great auto 
da fé of scrolls and books that Augustus held at that time, but it 
was possible to camouflage the political character of such an un- 
precedented act. For he ordered the bookburning not in his capac- 
ity as secular ruler of the Roman realm, but in that of high-priest 
(pontifex maximus), making it thus appear as an ecclesiastical 
action, and not as one of political importance. What were the 
facts? The erstwhile triumvir Mareus Lepidus, whom Augustus 
had exiled, had continued to hold the office of pontifex maximus to 
the end of his life. For many years Augustus had hesitated to 
depose him, but his plans were prepared so that Lepidus’ death 
would open to him the doors to that office. At last, in 13 B.c., 
Lepidus died, and Augustus was speedily elected to succeed him as 
pontifex maximus.” He was ready and struck at once. All oracu- 
lar books and other writings of this sort were to be collected. They 
made a total of more than two thousand scrolls, pamphlets and 
books. Of this huge collection but one item found favor with the 
new high-priest: the Sybilline books. All other writings, every 
single one of them, were condemned to a fiery death, and the first 
mass-auto da fé of this kind was solemnly held in Rome.** Doubt- 
less a point could be made of the spurious and ‘‘unreliable’’ nature 





a freedman of Asinius Pollio, who after Timagenes’ death took over the historian’s 
school; see Suidas, s.v.; compare Schwartz in RE (1896), ¢. 1589, no. 23. 

*2 Suetonius, Augustus, 31, 1; Lepidus died towards the end of 13 B.c.; see 
Cassius Dio, LIV, 27, 2; on March 6, 12 B.c., Augustus was elected to the office 
of Pontifex Maximus; see CIL I (2nd ed.), p. 311 or IX, p. 503, no. 5289, 1; 
Monumentum Ancyranum (Loeb ed.), II, 10; Appian, bell. civ., V, 131; Cassius Dio, 
XLIX, 15, 3; LIV, 15, 8. 

*S Suetonius, Augustus, 31, 1. The bookburning must have taken place in the 
middle or towards the end of 12 B.c. 
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of the condemned oracular writings, but though they were not men- 
tioned, political arguments could also be advanced in favor of the 
auto da fé. Each turbulent age produces prophecies of rapid 
changes in the political and personal fortunes of the leading men. 
Unquestionably, oracular writings enjoyed a boom in Rome in the 
hectic decades of political strife and stress, and many people failed 
to realize that with Mark Antony’s fall an age of lasting consoli- 
dation had begun. Oracular writings of the above type, if their 
authors wanted to retain their clientele, had to continue to prophesy 
drastic changes affecting Augustus and his regime. As a source 
of perpetuating the hopes of the political opposition, these writings 
were therefore a legitimate object for governmental suppression, 
that is, if governmental suppression of the written word can ever 
be called legitimate. In any case, the auto da fé of 12 B.c. preceded 
by only two decades the introduction of the burning of secular 
writings by the secular government, i.e., Augustus. 

This fundamental change in the Augustan policy was brought 
about by the great famine of 6-8 a.v. Then the people of Rome 
were starving. Grain prices rose to fantastic heights.*“* Both grain 
and bread were rationed, and still there was not enough food. The 
traditional banquets in honor of the emperor’s birthday were 
omitted, and a partial evacuation of the stricken capital was 
ordered: 

Gladiators and slaves on sale were banished to a distance of one hundred 
miles, Augustus and the other officials dismissed the greater part of their 
retinues, a recess of the courts was taken, and senators were permitted to 
leave the city.*° He expelled from the city . . . all foreigners except physi- 
cians and teachers.*® Ex-consuls were appointed to have oversight over 
the grain and bread supplies, so that only a fixed quantity should be sold to 
each person.*® 

To make things worse, a number of unusually severe fires added 
to the general misery.*’ Criticism, oral and written, reached new 
heights. Soon there was more than mere criticism against the 
government. Revolution became once more a favorite topic of pub- 
lic discussion, and Rome was flooded with incendiary pamphlets 
many of which were posted on the walls of the houses, under the 

44 Jerome, Chronica, Abr. 2022 (6 a.p.) : Fames Romae ita ingens facta, ut quin- 
que modii tritici venderentur denariis xxviii semis (Syneellus, f. 318C). 

*5 Cassius Dio, LV, 26, 1-3. 
*6 Suetonius, Augustus, 42, 3. 
‘7 Cassius Dio, LV, 26, 4-5. 
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protection of darkness and anonymity. If Augustus’ ban on anony- 
mous writings had not been introduced before, it was certainly 
introduced, or at least reémphasized at this time. In the end, a 
certain Plautius Rufus** was made the scapegoat for the revolu- 
tionary rumblings in Rome, but he was admittedly too incompetent 
for the alleged role of a revolutionary leader.*® His real backers, 
though probably known to Augustus, were never brought to trial. 

Under these circumstances, it was hardly surprising to see the 
emperor succumb at last to those advisers who had all along advo- 
cated stricter curbs on the freedom of speech and writing. In his 
advancing age Augustus relied more and more upon the advice of 
his inner ecircle,*° in which Tiberius now ranked very high." He had 
always opposed the lenient policies of Augustus in this matter. 
Was it symbolic that the tired emperor one day stopped in the 
midst of reciting his own Anti-Cato (a counter-attack against 
Brutus’ eulogy of Cato**) and asked Tiberius to finish the reading 
of this literary defence of the new order?” 

The legal machinery created for the suppression of the writings 
of recalcitrant literati combined two old legal traditions to achieve 
the end desired. The one was an ancient Twelve-Table law prohib- 
iting defamatory writings,” the other the venerable lex maiestatis, 
the law of lése majesté, of violated majesty : 

48 C. Plautius Rufus is probably identical with the legatus propraet. Siciliae 
mentioned in CIL, IX, p. 564, no. 5834; Borghesi (oss. num. dec. XI, no. 4 opp. 2, 
21) also identifies him with the C. Plotius Rufus whose coins date from the middle 
of the reign of Augustus. 

*° Suetonius, Augustus, 19, 1; Cassius Dio, LV, 27, 2-3. 

5° Cassius Dio, LV, 27, 33, 5. 

51 See for instance Suetonius, Tiberius, 21, especially 21, 3-7. 

52 Compare above n. 30. 

53 The title of this work written towards the end of Augustus’ reign was Re- 
scripta Bruto de Catone. It is more than likely that it was not the old eulogy by 
Brutus that roused the aged emperor to this literary effort, but contemporary oppo- 
sition writings that caused him to adopt this traditional method of combatting the 
republican faction; compare Schanz-Hosius, p. 11; for Caesar’s similar action see 
above n. 6. 

54 Suetonius, Augustus, 85, 1. 

55 Table VIII, frgm. (la) from Cicero, De republica, IV, 12 (see Augustine, 
De civitate Dei, II, 9) : Nostrae . . . xii Tabulae cum perpaueas res capite sanxissent, 
in his quoque sanciendam putaverunt; Si quis occentavisset sive carmen condidisset, 
quod infamiam faceret flagitiumve alteri ... ; compare Cornutus, ad Pers., Sat., I, 
v. 137: Cautum est ut fustibus feriretur qui publice invehebatur; see also Festus, 196, 
12: “oecentassit” antiqui dicebant quod nune convicium fecerit dicimus; compare also 
Cicero, Tusculanae disputationes, IV, 2,4; Horace, Sat., II, 1, v. 82, with Porphyrio’s 
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The name of the law was the same as in the times of old, but different subject 
matters, indeed, came then under its jurisdiction . . . such as the betrayal 
of an army, inciting the common people to sedition, or, generally, maladmin- 
istration in public office. Actions were prosecuted, words were immune. 
Augustus was the first to make this law cover slanderous writings. 


The new curtailment of freedom of writing went further. Censor- 
ship began to invade the classrooms of the schools. Professors, 
discussing in class two sides of an official policy of Augustus, found 
themselves in trouble. The case of a certain professor Corvus re- 
vealed the full vigor of the new campaign against freedom of speech 
and writing. Corvus, an unimportant professor of rhetoric, one 
day in a public lecture discussed the pros and cons of a woman’s 
advice to married women to rear no children.” Augustus was par- 
ticularly touchy on the subject of birth-control and celibacy. Time 
and again he had espoused laws to reverse the trend of Rome’s 
sinking birthrate, especially among the upper class.** Should a 
professor then be permitted, even in the academic sphere of the lec- 
ture room, to present arguments in favor of birth-control? Pro- 
ceeedings were instituted against Corvus under the new legal inter- 
pretation of lése majesté. He was haled into court for having 
harmed the state (laesae rei publicae).** The outcome of his trial 
is unknown. 





commentary; Horace, Epistulae, II, 1, v. 152; Paulus, Sententiae, V, 4, 6. For the 
law’s text and translation see Remains of old Latin (v. III, 1938), Loeb ed. E. H. 
Warmington, 474-475. 

*6 Tacitus, Annals, I, 72. 

57 Seneca rhetor, Suasoriae, 2, 21. 

58 The lex Julia de maritandis ordinibus of 18 B.c. facilitated marriages of 
Roman citizens, who, except in the case of senators and their sons, were permitted to 
marry freed slaves. Unmarried and childless people were discriminated against in 
the matter of inheritances. Childless matrons were subjected to the penalties apply- 
ing to the unmarried, unless they remarried within a year after their husband’s death 
or within six months after a divorce. Those who had three children or more were 
accorded special privileges. So bitter was the opposition in the senate that the law 
was modified in part, and the date of its validity postponed for three years. A sup- 
plementary law of the same type was passed in 9 a.p. after strenuous opposition; its 
sponsors were—two (childless) bachelors(!), the consuls for that year; how seriously 
Augustus took his repopulation—program ean be seen from the fact that in 5 B.c. he 
exhibited a numerous family on the Capitol as a good example; see Pliny, Historia 
Naturalis, VII, 60. 

® Seneca, Suasoriae, 2, 21; the presence of “Sosius who subdued the Jews” at 
that recitation may throw some light on this man’s life-span. As early as 39 B.c. he 
was promised the consulship which he finally obtained in 32 B.c. Assuming that he 
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The modern equivalent to the charge implied in such a suit 
would be treason, and the interpretation of treason under the new 
scope of the lex maiestatis was sufficiently elastic to please even 
modern totalitarian rulers. Though in the lifetime of Augustus no 
death-penalty was meted out for merely verbal or written attacks 
upon the government, the legal tool for future executions was now 
fashioned. For the new type of crime a new kind of penalty was 
introduced: the burning of the incriminating writings, after a for- 
mal sentence of guilty had been passed against their author. The 
judicial procedure closely followed the traditional one in cases of 
violated majesty. The Roman senate sat as a supreme court, lis- 
tened to plaintiff and defendant, weighed the evidence, passed the 
verdict, and pronounced sentence. Thus the Roman senate was 
humbled into passing judgment upon the literary defenders of the 
old republican order, upon the very defenders of senatorial su- 
premacy! The verdict took the form of the solemn senatus con- 
sultum. In milder cases, some works of a guilty author might be 
sentenced to the stake; in graver ones, his whole life-work would 
be committed to the flames under such a decree.” It was not long 
until the next logical steps were taken: private possession of con- 
demned writings became a crime, and so did the very reading of 
them." The execution of these literary death-sentences in Rome 
was entrusted to the aediles. Outside the capital, the municipal 
magistrates were charged with this task.” 





must have been at least forty years old at the time, his presence at the declamation of 
Corvus in 6 A.D. would mean that he was at least seventy-eight, possibly even eighty- 
five years old. The appearance of so venerable a figure in a classroom might well 
have caused Seneca rhetor to comment on that event specifically. There is no other 
evidence, it seems, for the date of Sosius’ death or the trial of Corvus. To place it 
as late as 6 A.D. is of course only a conjecture, based primarily on Tacitus’ statement 
that the lex majestatis was not applied to mere words before that time; see Tacitus, 
Annals, I, 72. (On Sosius see Fluss in RE (2. Reihe), v. III (1929), ¢. 1176, no. 
2-e. 1180. For evidence of such trials under Augustus see the reliable account of 
such instances in the preface of Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, X. 

6° The condemnation of seven specific orations in the case of Mamereus Scaurus 
(see below pp. 190 f.) proves that not always all writings of ax. author were sentenced 
to the stake; in the cases of Labienus, Cassius Severus, and Cremutius Cordus, how- 
ever, the entire oeuvre seems to have been subjected to that penalty, although in 
Cordus’ case some doubt remains; perhaps only his Annals suffered the fate of a 
fiery death. 

®! Compare, Suetonius, Caligula, 16, 1. 

62 The procedure follows from Tacitus, Annals, IV, 35; compare Cassius Dio, 
LVI, 27, 1; LVII, 24, 4. 
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The new grist-mill began its dreary grinding. At first the 
crown refrained from haling the blue-blooded penmen of Rome 
before the senate on the new charge of literary treason, or ‘‘incite- 
ment to subversive activities.’’ Professors were the first to feel 
the heavy hand of the imperial government. The first victim of 
the new policy seems to have been Titus Labienus. Apparently he 
was not a member of the famous Roman family of the Labieni. He 
was extremely poor, and even unpopular.® Needless to say, he was 
an ardent republican, so much so that after decades of internal 
peace he still persisted in calling himself an adherent of Pompey,” 
that last field-marshal of the dying republic. In his educational 
views too he was an arch-conservative, disdaining to adopt the new 
practice of mere classroom recitations in place of the old training 
of the Forum Romanum for future lawyers and public officials. 
In spite of his personal unpopularity, however, and in spite of his 
studiously unpolished style, Labienus was generally recognized as 
a ranking member of the academic profession, a magnus orator.” 
Before audiences attracted against their will by his forensic 
powers, he flailed the Augustan order mercilessly, castigating all 
social strata, as well as certain individuals so ferociously that his 
nickname became Rabienus, the ‘‘Rabid,’’ instead of Labienus.” 
His written word kept pace with the radicalism of his lectures. So 
vehemently anti-monarchial was the tenor of his historical writings 
that he never recited certain passages from them before his audi- 
ences (which included the older Seneca), but loudly expressed his 
hope that those passages would be read by posterity after his 
death,” a hope which came true.* 

A gruff man, this Labienus Rabienus, and a logical victim for 
establishing a precedent under the new course! The new action of 
literary treason was brought against him. He was haled before the 
senate. Whether or not Augustus himself took a hand in the pro- 
ceedings is uncertain but immaterial. The accused was found 
guilty. A formal senatus consultum sentenced the unhappy man’s 
entire literary output to the flames, ‘‘a novel and unusual way of 
inflicting punishment upon scholarship,’’ according to the older 

63 Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, X, pr. 4. 

4 Ibidem, pr. 5; Augustus himself jokingly called Livy “a Pompeian”; Tacitus, 
Annals, IV, 34. 

65 Seneca rhetor, op. cit., X, pr. 4. 
8° Tbidem, pr. 5. 8? Ibidem, pr. 8. 
®5 See below p. 195 and n. 175. 
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Seneca’s dry comment.” Being the first case of its kind—the trial 
took place between 6 and 8 a.p."°—it created a profound impression 
upon the intellectual world of Rome. Men like the older Seneca 
could not but reflect on the sinister and even tragic implications of 
the attack upon the freedom of speech and writing. Scant consola- 
tion was found in the fact that this punishment had been introduced 
no earlier: 

It is, indeed, a blessing for the public that this cruel form of punishing 
talents was invented after the time of Cicero; for what would have happened 
if it had been in the power of the triumvirs to proscribe even the talent of 
a Cicero? . . . Far better, indeed, that such executions of talents have begun 
only in an age which the talents have deserted.” 


It was an act of poetic justice that eventually Nemesis reached in 
turn the official prosecutor of Labienus. The same kind of action 
was brought against him, and his writings suffered the very fate 
he had been instrumental in obtaining for those of Labienus.” 

The case of Labienus and the novel punishment meted out to 
him stirred the academic world. Soon the classrooms reverberated 
with passionate debates revolving around the topic of bookburning. 
The older Seneca was not the only one to moot with horror the 
possibility that Cicero’s writings might conceivably have suffered 
the same fate. So general was this feeling that it became a stand- 
ard practice to submit to younger students of oratory the following 
topic for composition and oral recitation: 
Cicero considers whether he should burn his writings, as Anthony promises 
him life if he does so.** 

69 Seneca rhetor, op. cit., X, pr. 5. 

7° Seneca’s reliable statement (n. 69) that Labienus was the first author whose 
books were sentenced to the stake is contradicted by Tacitus (Annals, I, 72) who 
avers that Cassius Severus’ case was the earliest. Accepting Seneca’s version, 
Labienus’ trial must have taken place before 8 A.p., the year in which Cassius Severus’ 
first trial began. According to Jerome’s not always reliable testimony (Chronica, 
Abr. 2048, i.e., 32 a.p.) Cassius Severus died then, in the twenty-fifth year of his 
exile. Cassius Dio, however, ascribed the first bookburnings to the year 12 a.p. 
(LVI, 27, 1). If the flood of revolutionary pamphlets in the year of the great 
famine was the cause of the new governmental course, the assumption in favor of 
the earlier date seems, nevertheless, more probable. 

"1 Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, X, pr. 6-7. 

"2 Ibidem, 7-8; the aceuser’s name appears nowhere. 

*§ This is the topic of the seventh and last Suasoria treated by Seneca rhetor. 
Suasoriae were classroom pleas, usually recited by professors of oratory and their 
students as part of the more elementary training in rhetoric. Controversiae were 
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How popular this timely topic became can be gauged from the fact 
that such ranking orators as Quintus Haterius,’* Cestius Pius,” 
Publius Asprenas,” Pompeius Silo,” Triarius,”* Argentarius,” 
and the older Arellius Fuscus* included it among those they used 
in their schools. A few of their own comments indicate the united 
stand of the academic profession against the burning of books in 
general, and, of course, those of Cicero in particular. Says Quintus 
Haterius, a leading light of the profession under Augustus and 


Tiberius: 





mostly classroom recitations based on fictitious law-cases. Both sides had normally 
to be argued. The whole genre originated only after the death of Cicero, and was 
therefore a fairly recent innovation in Roman educational life under Augustus and 
Tiberius. 

74 Quintus Haterius (ca. 64 B.c.—26 A.D.) was one of Rome’s most popular orators, 
but his written work failed to impress the reader and was already lost in the days of 
Tacitus. Haterius achieved the consulate (Tacitus, Annals, II, 33) and was most 
eager to please Tiberius (ibidem, III, 57). Perhaps he is identical with the man 
named in CIL, VI, p. 311; no. 1426; compare on him PIR, II, p. 126, no. 17; 
Muenzer in RE, VII (1912), ¢. 2513, no. 1 (mere mention) ; Gerth ibidem, Suppl. 
ITT (1918), e. 889, no. 3a—e. 890; Schanz-Hosius, pp. 351-352. 

L. Cestius Pius, a native of Smyrna, was famous for his attacks on Cicero, 
which on one oceasion netted him a sound thrashing at the hands of Cicero’s son; 
Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, VII, pr. 8; Suasoriae, 7, 13; compare Schanz-Hosius, 
pp. 352-353. On him and the minor orators of the age see H. Bornecque, Les 
déclamations et les déclamateurs (Lille 1902), and Sénéque le rhéteur (2 ff.) (Paris 
1902); W. A. Edward, The Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder (Cambridge, 1928; intro- 
duction, text, and transl.). 

76 P. Nonius Asprenas is possibly the consul suffectus of 6 A.D.; see on him 
Schanz-Hosius, 354; W. Kroll, however, in RE, XVII, 1 (1936) e. 873, no. 18, con- 
siders him merely as a minor orator of the Augustan period. 

7? Pompeius Silo was in Seneca rhetor’s competent judgment a mediocrity; see 
Suasoriae 7, 10; Controversiae, III, pr. 11, and elsewhere; compare PIR, III, p. 71, 
no. 494; Schanz-Hosius, p. 355. 

78 Triarius, another mediocrity, also flourished under Augustus. He survives 
only in Seneca rhetor’s references to him; see W. Kroll in RE, 2. Reihe, VI, 2 
(1937), e. 2391, no. 1. 

7? Argentarius was also an ephemeral celebrity in the field of rhetoric under 
Augustus. He aped his erstwhile teacher Cestius Pius so assiduously that the latter 
called him “my monkey”; Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, IX, 3, 12; compare Schanz- 
Hosius, p. 352. 

8° Arellius Fuseus was far more important than the professors just mentioned. 
Among his students were Ovid (about 27 B.c.) and the philosopher Papirius. A 
native of Asia, he taught both Greek and Latin rhetoric, but was better in the Greek. 
He was among the pioneers who introduced Vergil’s works into the classrooms of 
Rome; compare Brzoska in RE, III (1899), ¢. 2008, no. 13-e. 2011; Schanz-Hosius, 


p. 351. 
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Antony’s conditions are more cruel than the proscription. Your genius is 
the one thing beyond the triumvir’s swords. 

In a similar vein spoke Cestius Pius: 

Antony has seen clearly that Cicero cannot die while the records of his elo- 
quence are safe. The bargain assails the noblest part of your soul. . . 
Take your stand firmly on the side of liberty! 

And the older Arellius Fuscus asserted: 

As long as the human race endures, as long as literature has its due honor 
[possibly a reference and warning addressed to Augustus] and eloquence 
is prized, . . . your genius will live in the admiration of posterity, and 


though proscribed in one age, you will proscribe Antony to all ages.*! 


The florid eloquence of the professors provoked the older Seneca 
to the caustic comment: ‘‘ All were anxious about Cicero’s books, 
none about Cicero.’’™ 

That such statements of the professors were more than mere 
verbiage was first proven by the fate of Labienus himself. His life- 
work had been destroyed, permanently destroyed, as he believed 
at the time. He refused to survive his oeuvre. He had himself 
conveyed to the mausoleum of his ancestors. In that monument he 
was immured upon his own request, having forbidden his friends 
to cremate his body. The fiery element that had devoured his 
works was not to touch him.** Thus died Titus Labienus, the first 
Roman martyr in the cause of freedom of speech and writing. His 
fate caused wide-spread comment, but the most fitting, the greatest 
tribute to a brave supporter of a long-lost political cause came from 
the lips of the most eminent of his colleagues, a man whom the 
living Labienus had thoroughly disliked, but who did not recipro- 
cate this animosity. It was pronounced by Cassius Severus. Upon 
hearing of Labienus’ case and the destruction of his writings, 
Severus exclaimed: 
If they really want to destroy the works of Labienus, they must burn me 
alive. For I have learned them by heart !** 
It was a prophetic word. For Cassius Severus was the next in line. 

Of humble birth,® Titus Cassius Severus* worked his way up. 

*1 The three quotations are from Seneca rhetor, Suasoriae, 7, 1-3; 8-9. 

52 Ibidem, 10. 83 Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, X, pr. 7. 84 Tbidem, 8. 

°° Not even the birthplace of Cassius Severus is known. In the index to Pliny’s 
XXXVth book of the Historia Naturalis the word Longulanus follows Cassius’ name. 
Although it has been interpreted as referring to his birthplace, the more reasonable 
assumption is that it is the name of an otherwise unknown orator; compare Th. 
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Still he was so unsuccessful at the bar that even Augustus joked 
about it.** Each day he managed to handle three cases, two in the 
morning involving civil law, and one in the afternoon in the field 
of criminal law. Small wonder then that he did not always win his 
cases, in spite of the forcefulness of his forensic oratory." His 
morals also left much to be desired, and at one time (9 B.c.) Augus- 
tus as censor saved him from a law-suit de moribus.*® Still he did 
not sell his republican convictions for a mess of imperial pottage. 
Like his luckless colleague Labienus he disliked the pale classroom 
recitations, the declamationes,” that were taking the place of 
Rome’s traditional rough and ready school for lawyers and magis- 
trates, the Forum Romanum, and the law courts. His comment 
was certainly valid: 

The school is a mere training ground, the Forum the real arena. .. .™ 
What good can there possibly be in a classroom imitation of a trial ?%* 
And yet, after all is said and done, Cassius Severus was a great 
man in the field of his choice. Posterity dated a new era of Roman 
eloquence from his speeches,** and they became a model for those 
very classroom recitations he had so wholeheartedly detested. 
But posthumous fame, or the hope of it, was cold consolation when 





Froment, Un orateur républicain sous Auguste, Cassius Severus, in Annales de la 
faculté des lettres de Bordeaux, I (1879), 121; PIR, I, p. 317, no. 443; Brzoska in 
RE, III (1899), ce. 1744, no. 89-e. 1749; Schanz-Hosius, pp. 345-346. 

86 According to a doubtful reading in Pliny, Epistulae, IV, 28, 1, the orator’s 
first name was Titus. 

8? Macrobius, Saturnalia, II, 4, 9: Cum multi Severo Cassio accusante absolve- 
verentur, et architectus fori Augusti expectationem operis diu traherat, ita jocatus 
est [Augustus]: vellem Cassius et meum forum aceuset! 

88 Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, III, pr. 4-5; compare n. 87. 

8° Tacitus, Annals, IV, 21; Cassius Dio (LV, 4, 3-4) does not name the accused; 
from the context of this passage, however, it seems that he referred to Cassius 
Severus’ case among others of this period. For earlier clashes between Augustus 
and Cassius Severus see Suetonius, Augustus, 56, 3; on the friendly relations be- 
tween the emperor and Cassius’ opponent Asprenas see ibidem, 43, 2. 

®° Compare above n. 36. 

®! Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, III, pr. 13. 

%2 Tbidem, pr. 12. 

°8 Tacitus (Dialogus, 19 and 26) has both parties opposing each other in this 
dialogue agree on the preéminence of Cassius Severus as the first to break the classical 
Ciceronian tradition of rhetoric. This means that Tacitus himself shared the general 
opinion; compare on Cassius Severus’ ranking as orator also Tacitus, Annals, IV, 
21; Pliny, Historia Naturalis, VII, 55; Jerome, Chronica, Abr. 2048. 

** Quintilian, X, 1, 116; see also n. 93. 
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his barbed attacks against Rome’s social élite of both sexes finally 
roused the emperor’s wrath. Cassius Severus, too, had disdained 
to bow to the new restrictions. His defiant obituary on the burned 
writings of his colleague Labienus was an open challenge. It was 
accepted in 8 a.p.* Once more, the imperial lightning struck. It 
burned the writings of Cassius Severus to cinders. The death of 
Labienus’ works had been found sufficient punishment for his sins. 
Now, however, the verdict was more severe. The Roman senate, 
again by a formal senatus consultum, not only sentenced Cassius 
Severus’ writings to the stake, but also added another penalty: 
exile. On the island of Crete he was given a chance to repent,” 
but his property remained unconfiscated. An Ovid might whine 
from his Euxine exile of Tomi for an imperial pardon, but a 
Cassius Severus did not ask for mercy. On the contrary, his mur- 
derous pen went to work once more. Augustus took no more cogni- 
zance of his victim, but after the emperor’s death the case of the 
unrepentant Cassius Severus eventually came up again before the 
senate. In 24 a.p. the second trial ended with the interdict from 
fire and water, and to make the recalcitrant’s exile even more truly 
a living death, he was transferred from Crete to the barren little 
island of Seriphos, a penniless beggar. There he dragged out a 
few more years of miserable existence, until in 32 a.p., in the twenty- 
fifth year of exile, merciful death freed him at last. 

One thing stands out: From a relatively liberal policy in the 
matter of freedom of speech and writing, Augustus progressed, if 
progress it can be called, towards one of greater severity and 
stricter curbs. A Twelve-Table law and the law of violated majesty 
were combined to furnish the legal basis for the new charge of 
literary treason. In addition to traditional penalties like fines and 
exile, a new punishment was imposed: the burning of the culprit’s 
writings. No person, however, was yet executed for literary 
treason. Ovid’s exile and the fall and death of Cornelius Gallus 
do not belong here, because the fate of both men was not deter- 
mined on the basis of literary treason.” Even if the Tacitean ver- 
dict on the mildness of Augustus’ policy in the matter of freedom 
of speech and writing may be somewhat too favorable, since it is 

* On the reason for preferring this date to 12 a.p. as given in Cassius Dio, see 
above n. 70. 

% Tacitus, Annals, I, 72. 

7 Tacitus, Annals, IV, 21; Jerome, Chronica, Abr. 2048. 
*8 See above, n. 32. 
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meant to contrast the Augustan past with a gloomy Tiberian pres- 
ent, it rings essentially true: 

Titus Livius, that most eloquent and trustworthy man, praised Gnaeus 
Pompeius so lavishly that Augustus called him a ‘‘Pompeian.’’ Yet this in 
no way detracted from their mutual friendship. . . . Even Cassius and 
Brutus, now usually called brigands and parricides, he on numerous occa- 
sions called illustrious men. . . . The letters of Asinius Pollio®® also contain 
a most laudatory commemoration of these men. Messala Corvinus!” was 
wont to declare loudly that Cassius was his imperator, yet both writers con- 
tinued to enjoy their wealth and honors. . . . The letters of Antonius, the 
speeches of Brutus are full of false and bitter attacks against Augustus, .. . 
and yet . . . the deified Augustus himself tolerated them and let them sur- 
vive,—it is hard to decide, whether out of politic moderation, or innate wis- 
dom.'” 


Iit 


Augustus’ death in 14 a.v. ushered in the reign of Tiberius. 
The new emperor, in spite of his previous advocacy of rigid curbs 
on the freedom of speech and writing, began his reign with an 
initial period of leniency which his enemies interpreted as crafti- 
ness on his part: 

Splendid in words, but devoid of honesty and full of hypocrisy, the policies 
were suddenly to be revealed as leading towards a servitude all the more 
odious since they had been introduced with a show of increased liberty.’ 
This bitter verdict of Tacitus’ strongly anti-Tiberian source con- 
trasted with the eulogies heaped upon Tiberius by contemporary 
historians, men like Valerius Maximus’ and Velleius Paterculus.’ 
Whatever the emperor’s motives were, however, the early part of 
his rule was one of relatively mild measures. The law of violated 

*° Compare above n. 36. 

100 Messala Corvinus (64 B.c.-8 or 13 A.D.) studied together with Cicero’s son 
and Horace in Athens (45 B.c.). He managed to fight successively in the camp of 
Brutus, Mark Antony, and Augustus. Although in 2 B.c. he moved to have Augustus 
proclaimed pater patriae, he resigned after a few days from the new office of city 
praefect. His resignation was a political protest against the Augustan regime; his 
historical work seems to have consisted of pro-republican memoirs; see Plutarch, 
Brutus, 40; 42; 45; Tacitus, Annals, IV, 34, Suetonius, Augustus, 74; Seneca rhetor, 
Suasoriae, 1, 7 and elsewhere; compare Schanz-Hosius, pp. 21 ff. 

101 Tacitus, Annals, IV, 34; compare the same view in Cassius Dio, LVI, 43, 1 ff. 

102 Tacitus, Annals, I, 81. 

103 Valerius Maximus, I, pr. and elsewhere. 


1°* Velleius Paterculus, II, 94, 1 ff.; I1, 125, 1 ff.; 126 ff., especially 130-131. 
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majesty was not invoked during the first year of his reign, but in 
15 a.p. it was revived once more. A magistrate, the praetor 
Pompeius Macer, was quick to discern the change in the emperor’s 
attitude and asked him formally if law-suits should be accepted 
when brought under this charge. Tiberius replied: ‘‘Laws exist 
to be practiced!’’ It is worthy of note that no conspiracy, no armed 
rising prompted the emperor’s change of mind, but the numerous 
anonymous pamphlets whose verses branded the ruler’s cruelty and 
arrogance, as well as his discord with his mother.’ Augustus had 


105 


105 Tacitus, Annals, I, 72; Suetonius, Tiberius, 58. Both authors quote from 
the same source. For Tiberius’ application of the lex majestatis see for instance 
F. Duerr, Die Majestaetsprozesse unter dem Kaiser Tiberius (Heilbronn, 1880), 32, 
especially on pp. 19-21, where the cases involving literary treason are listed; com- 
pare also E. Ciaceri, La responsibilita di Tiberio nell’applicazione della lex majestatis 
(Studi Storici per Vantichita classica, II, 1909), F. B. Marsh, Roman parties in the 
reign of Tiberius, in American Historical Review, XXXI (1926), 233 ff. where the 
strife between the factions of Gert:anicus, Drusus, and Sejanus is blamed for caus- 
ing Tiberius’ increasing application of the lex majestatis; see also the summary of 
Ch. E. Smith in ch. viii (Lése majesté prosecutions under Tiberius) of his Tiberius 
and the Roman Empire (Baton Rouge, 1942), 166-181. A general review of the 
subject of criminal legislation under Tiberius is found in R. 8. Rogers, Criminal 
Trials and Criminal Legislation under Tiberius (no. VI of the American Philological 
Association Monographs; Middletown, 1935). From W. Ihne’s Zur Ehrenrettung 
des Kaisers Tiberius (Strassburg, 1879) to R. S. Rogers’ Studies in the reign of 
Tiberius (Baltimore, 1943) which claim for Tiberius a perfect score in all the im- 
perial virtues, especially in liberalitas, providentia, clementia, and moderatio, the 
pendulum of pro-Tiberian historiography has swung to its extreme, with authors 
like F. B. Marsh (The reign of Tiberius, Oxford, 1931) or G. P. Baker (Tiberius 
Caesar, London, 1929) steering a more moderately pro-Tiberian course. The time 
seems to have come, however, for a less individualized view of the early emperors. 
Set against the background of the long-range trends of imperial development, their 
pictures seem to appear in a less favorable light than they do when one gathers all 
possible references to their more meritorious activities without weighing sufficiently 
their influence upon the future. If Rogers (Criminal Trials, 190-196) lists more 
than a hundred majestas eases for Tiberius’ reign, a figure which W. Allen (The 
political atmosphere of the reign of Tiberius, in Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, LXII (1941), pp. 1 ff. lowers to “some sixty-three” (p. 18) which 
tallies with Duerr’s sixty-six, then something must have been wrong to allow for such 
figures in a reign of about twenty-two years. R. Syme’s The Roman revolution 
(Oxford, 1939) and M. P. Charlesworth’s The virtues of a Roman emperor: Propa- 
ganda and the Creation of belief, in Proceedings of the British Academy, XXIII 
(1937), 105 ff. indicate that the pendulum of evaluating Tiberius is beginning to 
swing back to a less one-sided view. 

*°6 Suetonius (Tiberius, 59, 1-2) has preserved some samples which though not 
necessarily dating from 15 a.p. bear out Tacitus’ description: “Asper et immitis, 
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banned such publications by an edict. Tiberius’ behavior indicated 
that if the emperor was thus attacked the lex maiestatis was to be 
applied once more against the authors. In such, as in all other 
criminal cases, prosecution was begun by private individuals. For 
Rome did not know any public prosecutors. An action that ended 
with the defendant’s conviction brought handsome rewards to the 
man who had taken the time and trouble as well as the risk of bring- 
ing a criminal to justice. With the rise of the new monarchic 
regime ‘‘administration spokesmen’’ began to be known as such 
in the senate, and the age of Tiberius witnessed the rapid rise of 
this group, many members of which achieved wealth and honors in 
consequence of such actions successfully completed. 

Once the doors were reopened, actions for literary treason began 
to pour in.*” At first, however, Tiberius still hesitated to apply the 
law with full vigor: 
Caepio Crispinus,'’® assisted by Hispo Romanus,’ accused Granius Mar- 
cellus,'’® praetor of Bithynia, whose own quaestor he was, of treason. ... 
He asserted that Marcellus had talked in sinister terms about Tiberius, a 
mortal crime, inasmuch as the accuser selected all the filthiest stories about 
the emperor’s way of life and accused the defendant of having related them. 
Since the stories corresponded with the truth, it was believed that it was 
equally true that the defendant had told them. Hispo added that a statue 
of Marcellus had been placed higher than those of the Caesars, and that 
he had struck the head of Augustus off a statue and replaced it with one of 
Tiberius. 

This aroused the emperor to such a pitch of indignation that breaking 








breviter vis omnia dicam?/Dispeream, si te mater amare potest.” Or; “Aurea 
mutasti Saturni saecula, Caesar;/Incolumi nam te ferrea semper erunt.” Or: 
“Fastidit vinum, qui iam sitit iste eruorem;/Tam bibit nune avide, quam bibit ante 
merum.” 

107 Tacitus, Annals, I, 73. 

108 Caepio Crispinus is probably the same man whose urn was found giving his 
name Aulus Caepio Crispinus (CJL, no. 31762); compare Groag in RE III (1899), 
e. 1280, no. 3 and 4. 

109 Roman(i)us Hispo’s general characteristics are given by Tacitus, Annals, 
IV, 74; compare also Seneea rhetor, Controversiae, IX, 26, 11; VII, 17, 13; Quin- 
tilian, De institutione oratoria, VI, 3, 100; PIR, III, p. 132, no. 58; Gerth in RE, 
2. Reihe, I (1914), e. 1063, no. 1-e. 1064. 

11° Mareus Granius Marcellus is also known from a coin (Muret, Bull. hell., 
V (1881), 120) and from bricks produced in his factories, dated 7 and 15 A.D., re- 
spectively (CIL, XI, p. 1039, no. 6689, 118 and 119); compare Stein in RE, VII 
(1912), ¢. 1822, no, 14~e. 1823. 
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his usual taciturnity he exclaimed loudly that he, too, would in this case 
make a public motion for punishment.'™ 


Some faint opposition, however, stirred in the senate. The em- 
peror realized he had been carried away by his emotions of the 
moment 


and himself brought in a motion that the defendant should be pronounced 
‘‘not guilty’’ of all charges that were made under the law of violated 
majesty. The charge concerning public peculation was referred to the 


proper committee.*”” 


The text leaves it open whether it was the affair of the statues, the 
scandal-mongering, or both accusations jointly, that so incensed the 
emperor. It seems clear, however, that these charges were tacked 
on to a suit brought for the far less sensational crime of ‘‘ pecula- 
tion while in office,’’ in order to introduce the lex maiestatis into the 
ease. Since a successful accuser stood to gain handsomely from a 
suit of this kind, the device of pooling various actions in sensational 
form (which would ensure that the trial be held before the senate 
and frequently in the very presence of the emperor) was used time 
and again. Not always was Tiberius nor even the senate in a mood 
to check the unfavorable reaction sure to arise from presentation 
of such evidence. This time, at least, Tiberius still refused to apply 
the lex maiestatis to mere slander and abuse of imperial statues. 
Within a year, however, the conspiracy of Libo Drusus in 16 a.p.,"** 
unimportant though its leader was, shocked the emperor into more 
energetic action. It revealed to him the danger of freedom of 
speech and writing in a peculiar realm, that of astrology and magic. 

In the past, there had been intermittent attempts on the part of 
Roman governments, both republican and imperial, to check the 

111 Tacitus, Annals, 1,74. If Suetonius in Tiberius, 58, is referring to this case, 
his version contradicts that of Tacitus, since he reports the condemnation of the 
defendant for having mutilated the statue of Augustus, while Tacitus has Granius 
Marcellus non-suited on this charge. 

12 Tacitus, ibidem; sce in general on the repetundarum crimen and the laws 
passed against it Kleinfeller in RE (2. Reihe, I (1914), ce. 603-610). 

“3M. Scribonius Libo Drusus, in the words of Seneca (Fpistulae, LXX, 10) 
“was as stupid as he was well born, with higher ambitions than anyone could have 
been expected to entertain in that epoch.” (Transl. R. M. Gummere.) Tacitus’ 
source confirms this verdict; compare on the case of Libo also Velleius Paterculus, 
op. cit., II, 130, 3; Suetonius, Tiberius, 25, 3. Cassius Dio (LVII, 15, 4) erroneously 
calls him Lucius instead of Mareus: see on him Fluss in RE, 2. Reihe, II (1923), 
¢. 885, no. 23-e. 887. 
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activities of magicians and astrologers, especially the latter. As 
early as 139 B.c. they had been banished from Rome by a praetorian 
edict.*** A similar ban had been invoked against them by Augustus’ 
intimate friend Agrippa in the year 33 B.c..“° Again, in 11 ap. 
Augustus had sharply curtailed the scope of their activities.“* The 
new monarchic order had good reason to fear the influence of oral 
or written astrological or magic prophecies upon the minds of the 
There were too many men who might be encouraged 
to engage in conspiratorial activities by such a promise of future 
glory, be it—for a republican—the overthrow of the new monarchy, 
or, for an ambitious man, the imperial throne itself. The imperial 
government took these matters all the more seriously, since both 
Augustus and Tiberius were firm believers in the truth of astro- 
logical predictions,‘ Tiberius to such an extent that he became the 
first Roman emperor who actively practised astrology as part of 


credulous. 


his daily routine. 
In the case of Libo Drusus a senator by the name of Firmius 

Catus’” had acted as a veritable agent provocateur for about two 

years (14-16 a.p.): 

He drove the light-headed young man, who was an easy prey for inanities, 


114 Valerius Maximus, op. cit., I, 3, 2; compare the Twelve-Table Laws’ ban 
against magic; Table VIII, frgm. (1b), from Pliny, Historia Naturalis, XXVIII, 
17: Non... legum ipsarum in xii tabulis verba sunt... ? Qui malum carmen 
incantassit ... 
cantations; compare Esmein in Nouvelle Revue Historique (1902), 352; Remains of 
old Latin (ed. Loeb E. H. Warmington), v. III (1938), 474475 and n. (d). 

115 Cassius Dio, XLIX, 43, 5. 

116 Cassius Dio, LVI, 25, 5. It is, however, possible that this ban was pro- 
nounced a few years earlier than 11 4.D., perhaps in connection with the government’s 
other curbs on the freedom of speech; compare for a probably similarly belated 
reference to the beginning of bookburnings Cassius Dio, LVI, 27, 1. 

117 See for instance Suetonius, Augustus, 94, 5, and 12, Cassius Dio, LVI, 25, 5; 
for Tiberius see among others Tacitus, Annals, VI, 21; Suetonius, Tiberius, 14, 4; 
Cassius Dio, LV, 11, 1-3; Krappe, Tiberius and Thrasyllus in American Journal of 
Classical Philology, XLVIII (1927), 359 ff.; C. Cichorius, Roemische Studien (1922), 


390 ff. 


18 Tacitus, Annals, VI, 20; Cassius Dio, LVII, 17, 2-4; LVIII, 28, 1-2. The 
only other emperor credited with being an active astrologer was Hadrian. 

119 Firmius Catus was not only rewarded praetorian rank for his services in the 
ease of Libo, but Tiberius’ gratitude saved him w* en he was threatened with exile by 
the senate in 24 a.p. He was, however, expelle from the senate; Tacitus, Annals, 
IV, 31; compare Goldfinger in RE, VI (1909), e. 2380, no. 2. 
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; possibly frgm. (la) also refers among other things to magie in- 
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towards relying upon the promises of astrologers, the rites of the Magi, and 
even upon the interpreters of dreams.'”° 

The emperor, probably well informed of these developments,™ 
bided his time and even honored Libo by dinner-invitations and by 
bestowing a praetorship upon him in 15 a.v. A wizard named 
Junius at last pricked the bubble by notifying Fulcinius Trio, an 
ambitious political climber,’ of the fact that Libo had asked of him 
nothing less than to evoke by magic chants the shades of the dead. 
Trio, apparently in collusion with Catus, acted at once. He con- 
voked the senate. After a dramatic trial, the fate of Libo was 
sealed. Before the verdict was even reached, Libo died by his own 
hand. Tiberius might well proclaim that he would have interceded 
on Libo’s behalf, but Libo was dead, and his estate divided among 
the accusers. The day of his suicide, September i3, 16 a.p., was 
made a public holiday by the senate.’ 

This incident led to harsher measures than any hitherto adopted 
against astrologers and experts in the magic arts. A senatus con- 
sultum, most definitely inspired by Tiberius,’* ordered the expul- 
sion of these men from Italy,’* and for the first time, two of them 
were executed. One Lucius Pituanius was hurled to death from 
the Tarpeian rock, the other, a certain Publius Marcius, was led 
outside the Esquiline Gate and executed to the sound of trumpets, 

120 Tacitus, Annals, II, 27; see there also the emphasis laid by the historian upon 
this ease as the first major precedent for a long line of similar state-trials. 

121 Thidem, 28. A valuable analysis of the evidence and the case itself is found 
in F. B. Marsh’s Tacitus and the aristocratic tradition in Journal of Class. Philol., 
XXI (1926), 289 ff. 

122 Fulcinius Trio had to wait somewhat longer than Firmius Catus. Beginning 
his official career apparently only after 20 A.p., he became at last consul suffectus in 
31 av. Being suspected of participation in Sejanus’ conspiracy, he preferred sui- 
cide (in 35 a.p.) to the inevitable verdict awaiting him at the impending trial; 
Tacitus, Annals, VI, 38; Cassius Dio, LVIII, 25; compare Kappelmacher in RE, 
VII (1912), e. 212, no. 8-e. 213. 

123 Tacitus, Annals, 29-31, gives a dramatic account of the case; ibidem, 32, 
about the aftermath. The evidence for the actual introduction of this holiday into 
the official calendar is found in Fasti Amiterni (CIL, IX, p. 402 (Amiternum, Regio 
IV)), compare on the case also Velleius Paterculus, II, 130, 3; Suetonius, Tiberius, 
25; Cassius Dio, LVII, 15, 4; Seneca, Epistulae, 70, 10. 

224Tn view of Tiberius’ well-known belief in astrology, no senatorial decree 
against astrologers would have been passed unless Tiberius himself had instigated it. 

125 Suetonius, Tiberius, 36; Tacitus, Annals, II, 32; that 16 a.p. was, indeed, the 
date of this expulsion has been confirmed by R. S. Rogers, The date of the banish- 
ment of the astrologers, in Journal of Classical Philology, XX VI (1931), 203-205. 
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in the barbarous manner prescribed by ancient Roman custom. 
Naked, he was flogged and then beheaded. Both consuls attended 
the execution.’ From the general context it can hardly be doubted 
that these two men were executed for their share in Libo’s activi- 
ties, even though this share probably consisted of no more than the 
usual oral or written astrological predictions of future glory—of 
imperial power in this particular instance. ‘‘Incitement to con- 
spiracy’’ by oral and written astrological interpretation began to 
be considered the most serious type of literary treason. Already 
in 11 a.v. Augustus had forbidden 

the seers . . . to prophesy to any person alone, or to prophesy regarding 
death even if others should be present.'?’ 

This brief reference to an Augustan edict reveals no specific penal- 
ties for transgressors of the law. The executions of 16 a.p. furnish 
some evidence of how severe these penalties could be, if the em- 
peror’s death and the imperial succession were the subject-matter 
of such consultations. 

One important distinction, however, must be made between 
cases like those of Corvus, Labienus, Cassius Severus on one hand, 
and those of the astrologers on the other: the former were punished 
for the freedom and courage of their opposition, i.e., republican 
views, the latter were wont to prophesy to almost any client what 
they thought he would like to hear. Astrologers had no fault to 
find with the new monarchie order. Their only hope beyond that 
of immediate financial reward lay in that, if their client actually 
happened to become emperor at some future occasion, rewards that 
dazzled the imagination would fall to them. The rank and file of 
astrologers doubtless deserved the fate that now awaited such 
troublemakers. There were among them, however, then as later, 
serious scientists whose astrological interests and activities were 
but part of a very real and honest attempt to contribute to the sci- 
ences and letters. An outstanding scholar of this age, the famous 

126 Tacitus, Annals, II, 32. 

127 Cassius Dio, LVI, 25, 5. 

128 Thrasyllos, far from being an astrologer only, was for instance responsible 
for the quadripartite arrangement of Plato’s works, though probably not for a sim- 
ilar arrangement of Democritus’ writings. Author of a treatise on the magie power 
of stones, he became most popular as the author of a standard manual of numerology. 
An important fragment of his astrological writings has recently been published in 
the far too little known Catalogus codicum astrologorum Graecorum (VIII, 3, pp. 
99-101; see also notes there) ; compare on Thrasyllos C. Cichorius, Roemische Stu- 
dien (1922), 390 ff. and W. Gundel in RE (2. Reihe) VI, 1 (1936), e. 581, no. 7-«. 584. 
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Thrasyllos,’* had risen to fame, wealth, and immense personal 
power by the very fact that he had correctly predicted to the then 
exiled Tiberius the future glory that was in store for him. For the 
rest of his life an intimate friend of his grateful client,’ Thrasyllos 
must have been a living incentive to other less fortunate astrolo- 
gers, and even although after 16 a.p. it always meant courting death 
to prophesy to anyone the lot of the imperial throne,” there is 
abundant evidence that this practice continued to the very end of 
antiquity.*** Under these circumstances it was natural that of any 
curbs on the freedom of speech and writing the one pertaining to 
astrological activities of this sort was the earliest to involve capital 
punishment. 

Prosecutions for literary treason alone had under Augustus 
been largely confined to the professors. In the reign of Tiberius 
accusers began to aim higher. In such cases it became usual to 
add this charge to other less serious ones, like peculation (as in the 
above-cited case of Granius Marcellus) or adultery. In 17 ap. 
charges of violated majesty and adultery were preferred against 
a member of the imperial family itself: 

Someone accused even Appuleia Varilla,’**? a niece of Augustus’ sister, of 
violated majesty, because by foul gossip she had insulted the deified Augus- 
tus, Tiberius, and his mother, and, a relative of the emperor, had been caught 


133 


in the act of adultery. 
Her trial must have set Rome’s noblest tongues awagging. The 
senate decided that the charge for adultery came under the Lex 
Julia de adulteriis et stupris’* (of 17 B.c.). Concerning the charge 
of violated majesty, Tiberius laid down the following ruling: 

129 Compare the passages quoted earlier; see also n. 117-118. 

180 Compare for instance Firmicus Maternus, Mathesis, I, 30 ff.; and from the 
Lex Dei sive Mosaicorum et Romanarum legum collatio (in Jurisprudentiae Anteiusti- 
nianeae quae supersunt (6th ed. E. Seckel and B. Kuebler; 3 vols. Leipzig, 1908- 
1927) ), ch. 15, 2, 1-6; ibidem, v. II, 1 (1911) Paulus, Sententiae, V, 21, 1 ff.; V, 23, 
17-18, and elsewhere: C.J., IX, 18, 1-9. 

131 Codex Theodosianus, II, 10, 5; IX, 16, 1-3, and elsewhere. A detailed ae- 
count of Astrology in Roman politics by F. H. Cramer will contain a study of the 
legal status of astrology and astrologers in the Roman empire, from Caesar to 
Justinian. 

182 See on Appuleia Varilla P. v. Rohden in RE, II (1896), ¢. 269, no. 3; her 
family-tree ibidem, e. 259-260. 

183 Tacitus, Annals, IT, 50. 

‘84 The official name of this law seems to have been Lex Julia de adulteriis 
coercendis ; Digests, XLVIII, 5; C.J., 1X, 9,3 and 17; Inst. IV, 18, 4. 
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1) Slanderous remarks against Augustus, if proven, should be treated 

as sacrilege. 

2) Slanderous remarks against himself need not be prosecuted. 

3) Slanderous remarks about his mother (Livia, Augustus’ widow) 

should never be the basis of prosecution. 
On the charge of adultery which was obviously well-founded, the 
emperor asked for the traditional penalty, which was milder than 
the more recently instituted legal one. Appuleia was to be turned 
over to her family (!) to be exiled beyond the two-hundredth mile- 
stone. Her lover Manlius escaped with a similar light punishment. 
He might even have joined his mistress in a common exile.** 

For a few years the records are silent. In general they agree 
that the death of Germanicus (19 a.p.) and that of the emperor’s 
own son Drusus (23 a.p.) led to an increasingly severe treatment 
of opposition elements.’ The now reopened question of the im- 
perial succession must have encouraged ambitious would-be-candi- 
dates, as well as republican foes of the entire monarchic set-up. 
Tiberius, keenly aware of the rising hopes in both camps, would 
naturally try to dampen them by any means at his disposal. A 
tragi-comic case may illustrate the situation: Clutorius Priscus, a 
Roman nobleman belonging to the equestrian order,’ was brought 
before the senate on the charge of literary treason. He prided him- 
self on being a poet. In 19 a.p. he had written a widely acclaimed 
elegy on the death of Germanicus, and Tiberius himself had sent the 
author a purse in recognition. This seems to have turned his head. 
Thereafter, Clutorius took himself for a true poet laureate. When 
two years later, the emperor’s son Drusus fell ill (21 a.v.), Clutorius 
Priseus cheerfully anticipated the worst and composed another 
elegy in praise of the defunct Drusus. Having readied himself for 
the occasion, he must have been sadly disappointed by the recovery 
of the young prince. Meanwhile, the vain poet revealed his danger- 
ous secret to a group of illustrious Roman matrons assembled in 
the house of Publius Petronius.** Quite possibly, he recited his 

135 Tacitus, Annals, II, 50. 

136 Tacitus (Annals, IV, 8ff.), Suetonius (Tiberius, 39), av.’ Cassius Dio (LVII, 
5 and 6; 7, 1; 13, 6; 19, 1 and 8) are in full agreement. 

137 Clutorius, Tacitus has it. Cassius Dio (LVII, 20, 3) er:~ in transmitting 
the name as C. Lutorius Priseus. 

188 Pyblius Petronius was in 7 a.p. augur cooptatus (CIL, V1, 1976, 8), and 
consul suffectus in 19 a.p. (Liebenam, Fasti cons., 10). From about 29 a.p.-35 A.D. 
he was governor of Asia, then returned to Rome, but in 39 A.D. was sent as governor 
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opus to the ladies, thus sealing his doom. Action was brought 
against him almost immediately on the familiar charge of literary 
treason. The evidence pointed overwhelmingly to his guilt. Ha- 
terius Agrippa,‘** consul designate, brought in a motion demanding 
capital punishment, the first time such a penalty had ever been 
asked for purely literary treason of this kind. 

The arguments of the opposition made much of that fact in 
bringing in a milder motion: 
If there is a difference between fatuity and villainy, between evil-speaking 
and evil-doing, then there is room for a proposal which neither leaves the 
defendant’s guilt unpunished nor gives us cause to rue either our softness 
or our hardness of heart. . . .Clutorius’ life is still intact : he is a man whom 
to spare can involve no public menace; whom to slay can create no public 
deterrent. His occupations are as futile and erratic as they are charged 
with folly ; nor can any grave and considerable danger be expected from a 
person who by betraying his infamy insinuates himself into the favor not of 
men but of silly women(!). Expel him, however, from Rome, confiscate his 
property, ban him from fire and water . . . as though he were guilty under 
the law of treason.'*° 
Tacitus worded the defense, almost a century after the event, but 
there can be little doubt that any counter-proposal to the death- 
motion must have followed the gist of such reasoning. By asking 
for the interdict from fire and water, in addition to the customary 
penalties (fine, exile, and bookburning) even the milder motion 
went beyond the previous limits. The senate, however, was in no 
mood for leniency. Almost unanimously, the death-penalty was 
voted, and the luckless poet Clutorius was executed at once. In- 
formed of these transactions, Tiberius found it prudent to hint that 
he might have favored the milder motion. This rebuff, neverthe- 
less, was coupled with recognition of the laudable spirit that had 
prompted the Fathers to avenge the honor of the imperial family. 





to Syria. He barely escaped Caligula’s wrath when he hesitated unduly upon being 
commanded to set up the emperor’s statue in the temple of Jerusalem. He was a 
benevolent and easygoing man, as is shown not only by authors’ accounts of him, but 
also by the kind of laws he sponsored; compare Digests, XL, 1, 24, and possibly 
Digests, XLIII, 8, 11, 2; compare R. Hanslik in RE XIX, 1 (1937), e. 1199, no. 
24~c. 1201. 

89 T). Haterius Agrippa, son of the orator Quintus Haterius, was a protegé of 
Germanicus who obtained the office of praetor suff. for him in 17 .p.; in 22 a.p. he 
was consul. An ardent adherent of the monarchie regime, he is depicted in un- 
flattering colors by Tacitus; see Gaheis in RE, VII (1912), e. 2513-2514 (no. 4). 
4° Tacitus, Annals, III, 50; compare Cassius Dio, LVII, 20, 3. 
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One important legal change did indeed result from this case of 
literary treason. Thereafter the traditional procedure, under 
which a senatus consultum was enforced as soon as its text had been 
deposited in the treasury (aerartum), was changed. No immediate 
executions were to take place in the future. A reprieve of nine 
(later thirty) days was granted to the condemned to allow for a 
possible change of the senate’s (and the emperor’s) mind.*** The 
death-penalty was thus for the first time inflicted for literary 
treason alone in the year 21 a.v. Tiberius’ ambiguous reaction 
could leave but little doubt that thereafter capital punishment 
would be imposed in more serious cases. In lighter cases, exile and 
fine were still the regular punishment. Of the penalty of book- 
burning no conclusive evidence is available for the reign of Ti- 
berius prior to 25 a.p. 

The emperor’s son Drusus, two years after the anticipations of 
the poet Clutorius, actually died in 23 a.v. This event ushered in 
an even more drastic application of the lex maiestatis.* One of 
the first victims of the new campaign against slander was Aelius 
Saturninus. In the very year 23 a.v., on Tiberius’ instigation, he 
was ‘‘brought . . . before the senate on the charge of having re- 
cited some improper verses about him. . . . Upon his conviction he 
was hurled from the Capitol. True, occasionally a Roman 
knight like Gaius Cominius might still obtain a pardon from the 
emperor for defamatory verses,’ but this was now a rare excep- 
tion, indeed! The regular procedure was the one followed in the 
second trial of Cassius Severus, or in that of Votienus Montanus, 
their cases, as well as that of Cominius, belonging to the same year 
(24/25 a.p.). The second trial of Cassius Severus for literary 
treason has already been recounted.” Suffice it to note that it 
seems to have been the first one of this kind that ended with a ver- 
dict of interdicting water and fire to the defendant.'* Montanus, 

141 Tacitus, Annals, III, 50-51; Cassius Dio, LVITI, 20, 4. 

142 Compare n.136; it is not unlikely that one of the measures adopted in connec- 
tion with the death of Drusus was the banishment of the actors in 23 a.p., partly 
because “they were debauching women” but also because “they were stirring up 
tumults”; Cassius Dio, LVII, 21, 3. 

143 Cassius Dio, LVII, 22, 5.—A similar fate befell in 35 a.p. Sextius Paconi- 
anus, who for the same crime was strangled in a dungeon; see Tacitus, Annals, VI, 


99143 


39. 


144 Tacitus, Annals, IV, 31. 
145 See above, p. 177. 
146 Tacitus, Annals, IV, 21. 
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a native of Narbonne, was then a professor of rhetoric in Rome and 
a scholar par excellence." He was brought to trial upon the 
accusation of Publius Vinicius :*** 

During the indictment of Votienus for the use of language offensive to the 
emperor, the witness Aemilius, a military man, in his anxiety to prove the 
case, reported the expressions in full. . . . Tiberius thus heard the scurrili- 
ties with which he was attacked in private; and such was the shock that he 
kept crying out he would refute them, either on the spot or in the course of 
the trial; his equanimity being restored with difficulty. 


Votienus himself suffered the penalties of treason.'*® 


He was exiled to the Balearic islands, where he died about two 
years later (27 a.v.).“° From the wording ‘‘penalties’’ it would 
follow that at least one additional punishment, probably a fine, was 
meted out in this case. A worse fate, however, was in store for one 
of Votienus’ warmest admirers, Mamerecus Aemilius Scaurus,*” an 
unworthy descendant of one of Rome’s most illustrious families. 
A modern pen hesitates to detail the profligate life he led,” though 
in this he hardly differed from many a scion of Rome’s nobility in 
his day. Of excellent schooling, he prided himself upon continuing 
the republican traditions of his house and was foolish enough to 
arouse Tiberius’ antipathy as early as 14 a.p., when he made a 
cutting remark in the emperor’s presence during a senatorial meet- 
ing shortly after the death of Augustus. There is ground for the 
belief that Tiberius never forgave him,’ though he hid his resent- 
ment well. For Mamercus Scaurus (probably in 21 a.p.) was ele- 
vated to the honor of consul suff ectus.*™* 

Scaurus, however, was not the man to let sleeping dogs lie. 
Proud of his fame as a reciter and orator, he vented his republican 
sentiments both orally and in writing. Inevitably, an action was 

147 Compare Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, IX, 5, 15, and elsewhere. 

148 Publius Vinicius was the scion of a traditionally pro-Caesarian family. It 
was to his son Mareus Vinicius that Velleius Paterculus dedicated his historical 
work in honor of his consulate (30 A.D.) ; compare RL, pp. 1112-1113. 

149 Tacitus, Annals, IV, 42. 

159 Jerome, Chronica, Abraham 2043. 

151 Mamereus Seaurus called Votienus “inter oratores Ovidius”; Seneca, Con- 
troversiae, IX, 5, 17. 

82 Tacitus, Annals, VI, 29: insignis nobilitate et orandis causis vita probrosus; 
for details see Seneca, De beneficiis, IV, 31, 3-5. 

153 Tacitus, Annals, I, 13. 

*** Compare CIL, IV, p. 99, no. 1553; Acta Arvalium in CIL, VI, p. 461, no. 
2023b, 1.16; Cn. Tremellius was his colleague in that office. 
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begun against him, either at about this time (24/25 a.p.) or a few 
years later (32 a.v.). The hesitation to apply the full vigor of the 
law to so well-connected a defendant appears from the relative 
leniency of the verdict. Seven of his written orations were to be 
burned, and the older Seneca with evidently good reason held that 
the flames had done well by him.** No other penalties seem to have 
been imposed upon Mamercus Scaurus at this time, and if the 
assumption that the verdict was passed in or about 24 a.p. is cor- 
rect, it would represent the first evidence of such a sentence in the 
reign of Tiberius. From a legal point of view, it may be noted that 
this case is not only the first of its kind under Tiberius, but also the 
first in which merely a part of the culprit’s literary output had been 
condemned to the flames. On the other hand, no man of such social 
status had hitherto been brought to trial on the sole charge of liter- 
ary treason. 

In the end, however, Scaurus met his fate. His final downfall 
occurred in 34 a.p. The charges were numerous, but the only real 
reason for his trial was the mortal enmity of the then omnipotent 
praefectus praetorio Macro.’ A trumped-up charge of literary 
treason was based upon a line in one of Scaurus’ plays. In a 
tragedy, named Atreus, a man was advised ‘‘to bear the follies of 
the reigning prince with patience.’’ Augustus himself had listened 
to the play and found no reason to complain about it. Now, how- 
ever, this old opus was presented to Tiberius as an attack against 
him, and on that basis the action for literary treason could be 
founded. Nevertheless, to seal Scaurus’ doom, magic practices 
were preferred as the official reason for the charges, and in almost 
ludicrous contrast, one of Rome’s gayest blades was furthermore 
accused of adultery. The accused did not delude himself that 
though the charge was possibly refutable, and adultery no cause 
for capital punishment, the enmity of Macro would not ensure a 
death-sentence, no matter on what legal grounds. Encouraged by 

155 Seneca rhetor, Controversiae, X, pr. 2-3. A certain professor Tuscus seems 
to have figured as accuser in the first trial; see Seneca rhetor, Suasoriae, 2,21. The 
wording of Tacitus, Annals, VI, 9, does nothing to clarify the date of the first trial. 
The arguments advanced by V. Rohden in RE I (1894), e. 583 on behalf of 32 as 
the date for the first trial seem unconvincing. 

156 Tacitus, Annals, VI, 29. Servilius and Cornelius, the accusers who had 
brought about the downfall of Scaurus, soon were in turn themselves caught in the 
meshes of the law. Banned from fire and water they were deported to some islands; 
Tacitus, Annals, VI, 30. 
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his faithful wife to forestall his disgrace, the unworthy martyr for 
the freedom of speech and writing died by his own hand, and with 
him his wife.’ There are some grounds for the assumption that 
his Atreus along with the rest of his works was also sentenced to 
death, the fiery one of the stake.*** 

The reason for a self-inflicted death, before an official verdict of 
guilty had been reached, was the same that, under the Common Law 
of England—the pein fort et dur—caused men and women some- 
times to die in torture rather than tc plead guilty in felony actions. 
For in the latter case their entire fortune would be lost to their 
families in case of conviction. If they died unconvicted, their estate 
was saved for the next of kin. Similarly, suicide before the verdict 
in cases of treason was the only legal possibility of achieving this 
under Roman law, and even then Tiberius did not always abide by 
the traditional limitation. The emperor’s official attitude in the 
matter of free speech during the latter part of his reign (23-37 
A.D.) Was summarized aptly by Cassius Dio: 

Many were put to death for such occurrences. . . . While investigating 
carefully, case by case, all the slighting remarks that any persons were ac- 
cused of having uttered about him, he was really calling himself all the evil 
names that men had invented. For even if a man made some remark 
secretly to a single companion, he would publish this, too, by having it 
entered in the public records. . . . When persons denied having uttered 
certain remarks, he, by insisting and swearing that they had been uttered, 
was more truly wronging himself. On this account some suspected that he 
was bereft of his senses.'*® 

To complete this ageless picture of slow, but steady strangulation 
of the freedom of speech and writing in the early decades of the 
Roman principate, one more case, the most famous of all, should 
be cited: 


THE STATE VERSUS AULUS CREMUTIUS CORDUS, SENATOR 
AND HISTORIAN’? 


Prosecutors: Satrius Secundus’™ and Pinarius Natta,’ both 
known to be henchmen of the all-powerful prae- 
fectus praetorio Sejanus.** 

°7 Tacitus, Annals, VI, 29; Cassius Dio, LVIII, 24, 4-5; Suetonius, Tiberius, 

61, 3. 

*°8 This could be the meaning of the passage in Suetonius, ibidem, 613: scrip- 
taque abolita, unless this is a vague reference to the first trial. 


159 Cassius Dio, LVII, 23, 1 ff. 
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Defense: 


The charge: 


The court: 


The time: 


Under the circumstances, the trial was a farce, and Cordus 
The historical work on which alone the accusation was 
based, was a history of the Augustan period with the traditional 


knew it. 
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Aulus Cremutius Cordus™ on his own behalf. 

Literary treason, the true cause, however, being 
Sejanus’ enmity.’” 

The senate of Rome as the proper tribunal in cases 
of violated majesty, Tiberius presiding. 

25 A.D. 





name of Annals.’ As in the case of Mamercus Aemilius Scaurus, 
the fact that this work (like Scaurus’ Atreus) had been publicly 
recited in the presence of and without any objection from Augustus 


himself,’ received no consideration whatever. Now, eleven years 
after Augustus’ death, in the year 25 a.p., it was discovered that 
this work, a typical pro-republican, but moderate history, was full 
of treasonable passages. Much though Sejanus and his henchmen 
would have liked to do so, there was no chance of adding other 





16° Tacitus’ version of the trial (Annals, IV, 34-35) is not basically at variance 
with the account given by Seneca (Ad Marciam de consolatione, 22, 4 ff.). Accord- 
ing to Seneca, Cordus anticipated his fate and began his final fast even before the 
trial. Hearing of this, his accusers speeded up the trial, but while the hearings 
were still being held, Cordus expired. This account does not preclude a final appear- 
ance of the dying historian before the senate, in order to deliver a last protest; com- 
pare on this question, G. M. Columba, II processo di Cremuzio Cordo, in Atene e 
Roma (1901) IV, S.-A., p. 12. 

161 On Satrius Secundus see also Seneca, op. cit., 22, 4; Tacitus, Annals, VI, 8 
and 47. When Sejanus fell in 31 .p., his client Satrius Seeundus escaped by turn- 
ing state’s evidence against his patron; compare Stein in RE, 2. Reihe, II (1923), 
e. 191, no. 4. 

162 Pinarius Natta is possibly identical with the man mentioned in C/L, X, p. 
131, no. 1129 as praef. Berenicidis; for a brief mention of him see also Seneca, 
Epistulae, CXXII, 11; compare P. Meyer, in Hermes, XXXII (1897), p. 487; RL, 
p. 815, no. 5. 

163 Tacitus, Annals, IV, 34: accusabant Satrius Secundus et Pinarius Natta, 
Seiani clientes; compare also n. 161 and 162. 

164 The complete name is given by Seneca, Ad Marciam de consolatione, 1, 2. 

165 See Cassius Dio, LVII, 24, 2; Tacitus, Annals, IV, 34; Suetonius, Tiberius, 


61, 3. 


166 Tacitus, 


Annals, IV, 34: editis annalibus ... ; from Seneea rhetor, 
Suasoriae, 6, 19 and 23, on one hand, and from Suetonius, Augustus, 35, 2, on the 
other, it follows that these Annals must at least have encompassed the period between 
43 and 18 B.c. 

167 Suetonius, Tiberius, 61, 3. 
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charges like adultery or magic practices to the one of literary 
treason: 


Cremutius Cordus . . . was on the threshold of old age and had lived most 
irreproachably, so much so, in fact, that no serious charge could be brought 
against him, and he was therefore tried for his history of the achievements 
of Augustus. . . . He was accused of having praised Cassius and Brutus, 
and of having assailed the people and the senate; as regarded Caesar and 
Augustus, while he had spoken no ill of them, he had not, on the other hand, 
shown any unusual respect for them. This was the complaint made against 


168 


him. 


Never before had charges of literary treason been based on any 
evidence as flimsy as this. The defense of Cordus has not been 
transmitted in his own words. It is Tacitus from whose pen the 
arguments for freedom of speech and writing have come, argu- 
ments which Cremutius Cordus might well have used in his final 
speech before the senate, since Tacitus quite probably availed him- 
self of some contemporary account of the trial: 
Fully sure of his doom, Cremutius spoke thus: 
The charge, Conscript Fathers, is for my words only; so irreproach- 
able is my conduct. But not even against the sovereign or his parent are 
these words directed, though the lex maiestatis protects only these two. 
I am, however, accused of having praised Brutus and Cassius, whose 
deeds a great number of writers have treated, none without paying trib- 
ute to them. 
I will not cite the example of the Greeks, with whom not only liberty, 
but even license remained unpunished, or if someone paid any attention, 
he avenged words with words. But one thing was absolutely free and 
never objected to: freedom to speak or write about those, whom death 
had removed from the hatred of foes and the praise of their partisans. 
Am I haranguing the people to participate in a civil war, at a time 
when Cassius and Brutus command the plains of Philippi? Is it not 
rather that more than sixty years after their death they are enshrined 
by writers, just as they live in their effigies which not even the victors 
chose to destroy? Posterity awards to every man the honor he deserves. 
You may sentence me to death, but then not only Brutus and Cassius will 
be remembered. I, too, shall not be forgotten.”’ 
He left the senate and ended his life by a fast to the death.'® 

88 Cassius Dio, LVII, 24, 2-3; compare n. 165. 

69 Tacitus, Annals, IV, 34; that he died voluntarily by fasting is also affirmed 
by Seneea, Ad Marciam de consolatione, 22, 4ff. Cassius Dio’s phrasing is non- 
committal, but Suetonius (Tiberius, 61, 3) is wholly vague on the fate of Cordus. 
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Thus died the man who first of all writers called Cassius ‘‘the last 
Roman.’’ He died for that." He did not even attempt to escape 
his fate by humbling himself before the powers that were. It was 
not Sejanus, and certainly not Tiberius, who remained victorious 
that day in the senate of Rome. They did, however, what was in 
their power: 
The Fathers ordered his books burned*"' . . . and those found in the city 
at the time were destroyed by the aediles, and those elsewhere by the magis- 
trates of each place.‘ 
To read the condemned writings as well as to own them was also 
made a crime.*” 

Sejanus fell in 31 a.v. About six years later, Tiberius joined 
him in death (37 a.p.). By then, the magistrates of the provincial 
towns and the aediles of Rome had doubtless completed their task. 


IV 
Caligula succeeded Tiberius on the throne in 37 a.v. Eager to 
create a favorable impression, he began his reign by revoking many 
a sentence passed by Tiberius, and, like Tiberius, he at first shied 
away from applying the lex maiestatis. Of the authors whose 
books had been burned by Augustus and Tiberius, the three most 
famous were now rehabilitated: 


The writings of Titus Labienus, Cremutius Cordus, and Cassius Severus, 
which had been condemned by senatorial decree, he permitted to be hunted 
up. To own them and read them he also permitted.’™* 


Only by linking his end with that of Mamereus Scaurus (though neither is men- 
tioned by name), Suetonius indicates that both men died the same way, i.e., as we 





know from Tacitus, by suicide. 

170 Tacitus, Annals, IV, 34: Cremutius Cordus postulatur, novo ac tune primum 
audito crimine, quod editis annalibus laudatoque Bruto C. Cassium Romanorum 
ultimum dixisset; Suetonius, Tiberius, 61, 3: quod Brutum et Cassium ultimos 
Romanorum dixisset. From Plutarch, Brutus, 44, and Appian, Bell. civ., IV, 114, 
the conclusion has been arrived at that Cordus had Brutus use that expression and 
then added his own approval; see for instance Schanz-Hosius, 422. 

171 Tacitus, Annals, IV, 35. It is not quite clear whether only the Annals or 
the entire oeuvre of Cremutius Cordus was sentenced to the stake. 

172 Cassius Dio, LVII, 24, 4; compare Suetonius, Tiberius, 61, 3. 

178 This follows from Seneca, Ad Marciam de consolatione, 1, 3-4; Cassius Dio, 
LVII, 24, 4; Suetonius, Caligula, 16, 1. 

174 Suetonius, Caligula, 16, 1; according to Cassius Dio (LVII, 24, 4) the re- 
habilitated writings of Cordus “aroused much greater interest by the very reason of 
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The search was not in vain. Courageous scholars, friends, and 
relatives had braved death to save copies of the works condemned. 
In the case of Labienus as well as in that of Cassius Severus the 
fact that their writings were listed among the standard classroom- 
readings by Quintilian about fifty years later,’” is sufficient proof 
of their survival. Of Cordus’ history, an expurgated version at 
least was then used for the same purpose.’ In his case, however, 
additional evidence has been preserved to indicate the way in which 
his writings were saved from oblivion. ‘‘His daughter Marcia as 
well as others had hidden some copies.’’*** A few years after her 
father’s rehabilitation the courageous woman was fittingly thanked 
by the younger Seneca: 

When . . . changed times gave you an opportunity, you . . . saved him from 
the only real death, and the books which that bravest hero had written with 
his own blood, you restored to their place among the memorials of the nation. 

You have done a very great service to Roman scholarship, for a large 
part of his writings had been burned; a very great service to posterity, for 
history will come to them as an uncorrupted record whose honesty cost its 
author dear ; and a very great service to the man himself, whose memory now 
lives and will ever live so long as it shall be worth while to learn the facts 
of Roman history . . ., so long as there shall be anyone who will wish to know 
what it is to be a Roman hero, what it is to be unconquered when all necks 
are bowed and forced to bear the yoke of a Sejanus, what it is to be free in 
thought, in purpose, and in act. 

A great loss in very truth the state had suffered, had you not rescued this 
man who had been thrust into oblivion for the sake of the noblest things, 
eloquence and freedom. But he is now read, he lives, and ensconced in the 
hands and hearts of men, he fears no passing of the years.'*® 


Seneca was wrong. The works of Cremutius Cordus are now 
forgotten and dead.*** But Cremutius Cordus, the intreprid martyr 





Cordus’ unhappy fate.” This fact may well have inspired Tacitus’ phrasing of the 
last passage in his version of Cordus’ speech (Annals, 35). 

175 Quintilian’s references to Labienus’ writings (De institutione oratoria, I, 
5, 8; IV, 1, 11; IX, 3, 13) prove that Labienus had again become a well-known 
classroom author; Tacitus (Dialogus, 19 and 26), as well as Quintilian (op. cit., 
X, 1, 116-117), contain the corresponding evidence for Cassius Severus. 

76 Quintilian, op. cit., X, 1, 104. 

177 Cassius Dio, LVII, 24, 4; for a far more detailed account of Marcia’s 
courageous behaviour during the crisis, see Seneca, Ad Marciam de consolatione, 
1, 1 ff.; 22, 4 ff., 26, 1 ff. 

178 Seneca, op. cit., 1, 34 (transl. J. W. Basore; Loeb ed. v. II [1935], 5). 

79 The extant fragments, as listed in H. Peter (Historicorum Romanorum 
reliquiae (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1906-1914, 2 vols.) II, 87-90, come from Seneca rhetor, 
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in the eternal struggle for freedom of speech, for the freedom of 
the written word, still lives, and may well live forever. The spine- 
less schoolmaster Quintilian grudgingly admitted that ‘‘the bold 
utterances of Cremutius also have their admirers and deserve their 
fame,’’ but went on to assure his readers that ‘‘the passages that 
brought him to his ruin have been expurgated.’’ Yet even so, ‘‘that 
which is left reveals a rich store of lofty animation and fearless 
reflexions upon life. It is not improbable that among Quin- 
tilian’s numerous and illustrious students at one time sat a young 
man whom Quintilian himself introduced to Cremutius Cordus in 
the course of his studies. Doubtless the author’s dramatic fate was 
also discussed. And it was that student, if there he was, who was 
destined to become the greatest Roman historian, and one of the 
greatest of all ages and all nations: Publius Cornelius Tacitus. 
It is but fitting to quote in conclusion his final verdict on the case 
of Cremutius Cordus. It is the verdict of history against those who 
deluded themselves then as they do today in believing that the burn- 
ing of books can kill the spirit that begot them: 
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The Fathers ordered his books to be burned . . . but some copies survived, 
hidden at the time, but afterwards published. Laughable, indeed, are the 
delusions of those who fancy that by the exercise of their ephemeral power, 
posterity can be defrauded of information. On the contrary, through perse- 
eution the reputation of the persecuted talents grows stronger. Foreign 
despots and all those who have used the same barbarous methods have only 


succeeded in bringing disgrace upon themselves and glory to their victims.'*' 


Mount Holyoke College. 





Suasoriae, 6, 19 and 23; Tacitus, Annals, IV, 34; Suetonius, Augustus, 35, 2; Pliny, 
Historia Naturalis, XVI, 108; X, 74. This last passage reappears in Solinus, 40, 
19 (p. 169 ed. Mommsen), and mixed with other sources in Isidorus, Origines, XII, 
7, 39. Also in Pliny, op. cit., Cremutius Cordus is mentioned as a source of the 
authors’ index for books VII, X, and XVI. 

E. Kornemann (Klio, XVII [1921], 33ff.) believes that Appian’s Emphylia are 
based upon Cremutius Cordus’ Annals, but W. Ensslin (Klio, XX [1926], 463 ff.) 
strongly objects to Kornemann’s hypothesis; compare C. Cichorius in RE, IV, ¢. 
1703-1704; PIR, I, p. 479, no. 1281; Schanz-Hosius, pp. 643-644. 

189 Quintilian, op. cit., X, 1, 104 (transl. H. E. Butler; Loeb ed. v. IV [1932], 


61). 


181 Tacitus, Annals, 35. 




















THE CULT OF ROUSSEAU AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


By Gorpon H. McNer 


The influence of Jean-Jacques Rousseau on the French Revolu- 
tion is a familiar theme, and a great deal has been written during 
the years in attempting to assess that influence. Yet only a few 
vague and general conclusions have been advanced, and they are 
subject to serious criticism.’ The present essay is only an indirect 
contribution to that study.? Influence is one thing; the cult of 
Rousseau is something else quite different. The study of the latter 
involves an analysis of the various expressions of devotion to Rous- 
seau and admiration for his writings, which in the second half of 
the eighteenth century achieved the proportions of a popular cult. 
In part this cult was an expression of the influence which contempo- 
raries assumed Rousseau had on this period. That supposed in- 
fluence, if the word influence is used with caution, is not without 
significance in any precise evaluation of the actual influence which 
Rousseau may have had, although there can be influence without 
contemporaries being aware of it. 

The cult of Rousseau had actually two phases, the one literary 
and the other political. The distinction is important, and the fail- 
ure to make it has led students of the subject astray. First in point 
of time, and reaching its climax in the decade before the Revolu- 
tion, was the literary cult, in which Rousseau was admired and 
honored, not for the Contrat social, but for the Nouvelle Héloise 
and the Emile. The Nouvelle Héloise, a long and sentimental novel 
of passionate love and marital devotion, was published in 1761; 
and there were more than forty editions of the book before Jean- 
Jacques’ death thirteen years later, and more than seventy before 
the turn of the century.’ The almost as famous Emile, a treatise 
on education and religion, was published in 1762. These dates 
mark the beginning of the literary cult. 

Readers of these two books found in them something for which 
they had been groping, something which Rousseau’s rationalist 

1 Albert Schinz, Etat présent des traveauxr sur J.-J. Rousseau (New York, 
1941), 10. 

?See the author’s The Cult of Rousseau and the Revolutionary Spirit in 
France 1750-1800 (unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago, 1941). 

3 Daniel Mornet, ed., La Nouvelle Héloise (Paris, 1925), I, 178-209, 232. 
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contemporaries such as Voltaire and Diderot had not given them.‘ 
His readers saw him as the advocate of the cause of the emotions, 
of romantic love and virtue, of nature and simplicity, of a devout 
theism; and his strange career and charming personality, for those 
who could penetrate his reserve and boorishness, were closely con- 
nected with the appeal of his writings. The combination could not 
fail to attract an intensely personal following. 

The self-styled ‘‘disciples’’ of the author of the Emile and 
Héloise put no limits to their devotion. To them he had no faults. 
His enemies, real and imagined, were their enemies. The young 
Brissot, for example, refused to have anything to do with the play- 
wright Palissot because that worthy had once ridiculed his idol in 
Les Philosophes.” The Abbé Brizard wrote of Jean-Jacques: ‘‘I 
have seen him, I have conversed with the wisest of men. He ac- 
cepted my youth, and I never left one of his conversations without 
feeling my soul uplifted and my heart more virtuous.’ Many dis- 
ciples expressed their feelings in letters to their idol. ‘‘Man that 
I dare compare to the divinity,’’ one admiring correspondent called 
the author of the Emile.’ Female readers of the Héloise were even 
more extravagant. Mme. de Latour de Franqueville, one of his 
most faithful disciples, wrote: ‘‘I have your portrait—and I have 
placed it above the table which serves me as secretary, exactly as a 
believer places above her oratory the image of the saint for whom 
she has the most fervent devotion. Rousseau’s rudeness in his 
last years alienated some of his admirers, but others came forward 
to take their places. One of these was the Marquis de Girardin, 
and it was to his estate at Ermenonville, just north of Paris, that 
Jean-Jacques retired in 1778. Here he died a few months later, 
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*For detailed studies of the significance of this, see the various writings of 
Daniel Mornet, notably Le Romantisme en France au XVIII® siécle (Paris, 1912), 
and the Introduction to his edition of La Nouvelle Héloise. Albert Schinz (op. cit., 
396 and passim) has summarized the results of recent studies which have presented 
a “vrai Rousseau” who was a rationalist, rather than the romantic “Rousseau de la 
légende.” But this “Rousseau de la légende” was in fact the Rousseau of the cult. 

. J.-P. Brissot, Mémoires, ed. by Cl. Perroud (Paris, 1911), I, 88-91. 

®“Soerate et Jean-Jacques, ou Paralléle de Jean-Jacques Rousseau avec 
Socrate,” Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, Paris, MS 6099. 

* La Vaché to Rousseau, June 13, 1765, quoted in P. M. Masson, La Religion de 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, vol. III, Rousseau et la Restauration religieuse (Paris, 
1916), 74. 

® July 9, 1769, Correspondance Générale de J.J. Rousseau, ed. by Théophile 
Dufour (Paris, 1924-34), XIX, 129. 
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and was buried on the tiny Isle of Poplars in one of the lakes on 
the estate. 

The sudden death of Rousseau brought certain changes to the 
cult which had begun to take form during his lifetime. A new gen- 
eration of disciples arose, new means of expression took their place 
alongside the old, and the literary cult came to completion in the 
decade between 1778 and the outbreak of the Revolution. 

An iconography of Rousseau appeared now, as portraits, prints, 
statuettes and busts were produced to satisfy an apparently inex- 
haustible market for such items. Most popular of all were the 
numerous engravings of scenes from his life, his writings, and his 
tomb, accompanied by symbolical representations and laudatory 
verses. In one entitled ‘‘ Arrival of J.-J. Rousseau in the Elysian 
Fields,’’ Rousseau is pictured stepping from Charon’s boat, as 
Socrates, Plato, Plutarch, Montaigne and others crowd forward to 
welcome him; and Diogenes having finished his quest, blows out his 
lamp." The religious quality of the cult is clearly illustrated in 
a plate which presents Rousseau, dead, held by two women who 
wind his body in a sheet.” 

The cult held a prominent place in the literature of the period. 
Rousseau was mentioned in the journals frequently, and poets 
honored him in their verses. Provincial academies set the eulogy 
of Jean-Jacques as the subject of their poetic competitions. This 
admiration for Rousseau was to be seen in the theatre, in plays 
based on the Emile and the Héloise, and on his supposed after-life.” 
Even his former enemies, in their criticism of the literary expres- 
sions of the cult, had to admit the fanatical devotion of his dis- 
ciples.** That fanaticism was seriously tested in the controversy 
over Jean-Jacques’ autobiographical Confessions, the first part of 
which was published in 1781. The frankness of the book provided 
fine ammunition for his enemies, but it only increased the loyalty 
and admiration of his disciples. They valiantly defended his 

® For the scope of this, see H. Buffenoir, Les Portraits de Rousseau (Paris, 
1913) ; F. Girardin, Iconographie de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1908), and the 
collection, Portraits de J.-J. Rousseau, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 2 vols. 

10 Musée de Rousseau, Geneva. The motif of the author of the Confessions as 
Diogenes’ honest man was used a number of times. 

‘1 Girardin, op. cit., 148. 

12The most interesting of these was Dériaux, L’Ombre de J.-J. Rousseau, 
Comédie en Deux Actes et en Prose (London, 1787). 

18 See the review of the prize-winning “Ode sur la Mort de Rousseau” by 
P.-H. Duvigneau, in Fréron’s Année Littéraire, V (1786), 169-89. 
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memory, explaining away his most damaging admissions.** As La 
Harpe, one of Rousseau’s philosophe enemies, wryly observed, 
they tolerated no criticism at all of their hero.” 

Some of the disciples in this period were later to be prominent 
in the Revolution. Both Mme. de Staél and Mme. Roland wrote 
of their devotion to their ‘‘bon Jean-Jacques.’"*® So did the young 
Mirabeau in his letters to Sophie.” Sylvain Maréchal and Babeuf, 
Charlotte Corday, the poet Roucher, and Barére were also among 
the new adherents to the literary cult in the 1780’s. The most in- 
teresting literary disciple, however, was the Abbé Brizard, and his 
One is the 


18 


manuscripts on his ‘‘master’’ are quite revealing. 
draft of a Vie de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, in which the Emile is 
called the ‘‘masterpiece of the eighteenth century and perhaps of 
all centuries.’’ Another is a Plutarchian comparison between 
Rousseau and Socrates, in which Rousseau is held to be superior 
to the Greek philosopher on a number of counts. 

The literary cult had its pilgrimages to places where Rousseau 
had lived and worked, above all, to Ermenonville. Here in a set- 
ting that still excites the wonder of the visitor, Girardin had ere- 
ated an elaborate shrine, the center of which was Rousseau’s tomb 
on the Isle of Poplars. In a guidebook to the place, Girardin 
wrote: 

It is to you, friend of Rousseau, it is to you that I address myself; you alone 
are able to sense the affecting charm of such a site. In these solitary places, 
nothing can distract you from the object of your love; you see it; it is there, 
let your tears pour out; never will you have wept sweeter or more justifiable 
tears.'” 


20 


That was no idle plea. Hundreds of disciples visited the place.” 

'* Comte de Barruel-Beauvert, Vie de J.-J. Rousseau (London, 1789), 186; 
J.-P. Brissot, De la Vérité ou Méditations sur les Moyens de Parvenir a la Vérité 
dans Toutes les Connaissances Humaines (Neuchatel, 1782), 109-10. 

‘8 J.-F. La Harpe, @uvres de La Harpe (Paris, 1821), XV, 426. 

1® Mme. de Staél, Lettres sur les Ouvrages et le Caractére de J. J. Rousseau 
(n. p., 1788), 37 and passim; Mémoires de Madame Roland (Paris, 1905), I, 148, 
645, 662. 

17 (Euvres de Mirabeau, ed. by M. Mérilhon, vols. IV-VI, Lettres a Sophie 
(Paris, 1834-5), IV, 30; V, 218—21, 351. 

18 Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, Paris, MS. 6099. 

1° Stanislas Girardin, Promenade ou Itinéraire des Jardins d’Ermenonville 
(Paris, 1788), 24. 

20F. Metra, Correspondance Secréte, Politique et Littéraire . . . (London, 
1786-90), X (June 26, 1780), 26. 
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They came to weep, to pray, to kiss the tomb and decorate it with 
flowers, to compose verses about Rousseau; and one at least came 
to commit suicide and be buried close to Jean-Jacques. Relics of 
the departed philosophe were eagerly sought after, and a duchess 
spent an entire afternoon walking around the estate with Rous- 
seau’s wooden sabots on her delicate and aristocratic feet.” 

Brizard has left a moving description of his pilgrimage to 
Ermenonville in 1783.72, When he came to the tomb, he fell to his 
knees and kissed the stone. He and his companions each paid 
tribute to the great man buried there, and spread flowers on the 
tomb. Then they tore out and burned the anti-Rousseauan pages 
from the revised edition of Diderot’s Essai sur Sénéque, while pro- 
claiming in a loud voice their reasons for so doing. The sombre 
location gave the scene an affecting and august setting, wrote 
Brizard. In describing a later visit, he wrote: ‘‘I1 converse with 
him [Rousseau], I call up his spirit, and talk with him. It is his soul 
that breathes in these places. It is he himself who has talked with 
me;... the divine Rousseau, a man so good so simple and sub- 
eT ie 

That was the literary cult of Rousseau. It was Rousseau as 
the author of the Nouvelle Héloise and the Emile that Brizard and 
the other disciples admired, while only a few individuals remem- 
bered that Jean-Jacques had also written political treatises. But 
revolution came to France in 1789 and the polite society in which 
the literary cult had flourished soon gave way to a new and harsher 
world. One of the results of that change was that a political cult 
of Rousseau as the author of the Contrat social and one of the 
founders of the Revolution very soon took the place of the literary 
cult. 

This political cult was clearly a product of the Revolution. In- 
stead of Rousseau making the Revolution, it would seem that the 
Revolution made Rousseau, or at least his reputation as a political 
philosopher.* Before 1789, the political cult was non-existent. 

*1 Brizard recorded many of these stories in his manuscript, “Pélerinage 
d’Ermenonville,” loc. cit., 331-515. 

22 Thid. 

23 Thid., 415. 

*4Tt can be argued that Rousseau had an indirect rather than direct influence 
on the Revolution through his appeal to the emotions, enthusiasm, and a belief in 
human perfectibility. See D. Mornet, Des Origines Intellectuelles de la Révolution 
Francaise 1715-1787 (Paris, 1933), 228-30, 476. 
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The Contrat social had not been reprinted since 1775, not even dur- 
ing the years of fermentation 1788 and 1789. There was no wide- 
spread enthusiasm for the political Rousseau until 1790. In that 
year, four separate editions of the Contrat social were published, 
and three more in 1791.” 

The political cult was an impersonal mass phenomenon. Thou- 
sands paraded and sang in honor of Rousseau without having more 
than a vague idea as to just who Rousseau was or why he was being 
honored. Certain of his political ideas became popular, notably 
the concept (not necessarily liberal or democratic) of the General 
Will. But there was in this practically none of the intensely per- 
sonal and emotional loyalty to the ‘‘bon Jean-Jacques’’ that there 
was in the literary cult. There were some followers who may 
honestly be called political disciples. But there were many others 
to whom the name Rousseau and the Contrat social were merely 
weapons for ideological battles. Im a revolutionary situation 
wholly without precedent, and in factional struggles which achieved 
the ultimate in bitterness, the convenience of claiming the authority 
of Rousseau as justification for current policies was quickly real- 
ized by every party. Rousseau was adopted as a symbol at one 
time or another by all the political factions from conservative anti- 
revolutionaries to radical democrats. His prestige increased enor- 
mously asaresult. But as an expression of first this and then that 
faction, the political cult could never achieve an independent exist- 
ence or a rationale of its own. 

Good revolutionists were quick to acknowledge the influence of 
the author of the Contrat social on the course of events, and some 
opponents of the Revolution disapprovingly concurred. But an- 
other surprisingly large and persuasive group of conservatives in- 
sisted that what Rousseau had proclaimed as indisputable political 
theory was just the opposite of what was being done. In their 
pamphlets and other writings, they quoted Rousseau against the 
practicability of attempting to free a people once enslaved and give 
them a democratic government, and against some of the specific 
reforms being adopted.” This point of view was bluntly heralded 

25 T. Dufour, Recherches Bibliographiques sur les Gluvres Imprimées de J.-J. 
Rousseau (Paris, 1925), I, 117-47. 

26 See for example: Comte Ferrand, Adresse d’un Citoyen Trés-Actif ou Ques- 
tions Présentées aux Etats-Généraux du Manége, Vulgairement appelés Assemblée 
Nationale (n. p., 1789). The Comte d’Antraigues claimed in his pamphlet, Quelle 
Est la Situation de V Assemblée Nationale? (n. p., 1790) that Rousseau had given 
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in the titles of two of these pamphlets: J.-J. Rousseau, aristocrate,” 
and L’Assemblée nationale convaincue d’erreur par J.-J. Rous- 
seau.”* 

Because Rousseau himself had written in what seemed to be 
contradictory fashion and because his later writings seemed to be 
in complete disagreement with his earlier work, each faction could 
cite chapter and verse in support of its position. Thus these con- 
servative pamphleteers were able to present what seemed to be a 
was on the side of 


’ 


quite logical case. But the ‘‘logie of events’ 
those who were sure that France owed her Revolution to Rous- 
seau,””® that the Contrat social was the lever which was used to over- 
throw ‘‘the enormous colossus of despotism.’ They paid no at- 
tention to the contentions of their opponents, and proceeded to 
demonstrate their loyalty to this new political cult of the author 
of the Contrat social. 

During the first enthusiastic years of the Revolution, Rousseau 
was cited and quoted time and again in the National Assembly, and 
in the revolutionary press. The political cult was also expressed 
in the theatre. In one play of this period, the final scene was a 
civic ceremony in which the busts of Rousseau, Mirabeau, Voltaire 
and Louis XVI were honored. ‘‘Our great men, these are our 
gods!’’ proclaimed the presiding official.” 

There was now a political iconography, replacing the symbols 
of the literary cult, and Rousseau and his Contrat social appeared 
in many of the prints of this period.** His bust became a familiar 
sight at revolutionary ceremonies at the political clubs. The Mont- 
morency Jacobin Club dedicated a monument to Rousseau in a cere- 
mony in which a number of the more prominent disciples partici- 











him a supplement to the Contrat social which supported the opposition to the Revo- 
lution. The Mercure de France announced: “If there exists a work diametrically 
opposed to the principles of the French constitution, it is certainly the Contrat 
social.” No. 27 (July 3, 1790), 32-3. 

27 C.-F. Lenormant (Paris, 1790). 

oN. p., 1792. 

29 Jean-Jacques Rousseau des Champs-Elysées a la Nation Frangaise (n. p., 
n. d.). 

30 L.-S. Mercier, De J.-J. Rousseau Considéré comme V’Un des Premiers Auteurs 
de la Révolution (Paris, 1791), II, 99. 

31 P_-J.-B. Chaussard, La France Régénérée, Piéce Episodique en Vers et a 
Spectacle, Précédée d’un Prologue (Paris, 1791). 

82 Tn addition to the iconographic sources already cited, the Musée de Chaalis, 


near Ermenonville, should also be mentioned. 
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pated,* and Sylvain Maréchal, who had been a literary disciple, col- 
lected through the columns of the Révolutions de Paris in 1790 a 
subscription for a statue of Rousseau, for which a total of 2585 
livres was promised. 

Even more significant are the official honors bestowed upon 
Jean-Jacques in 1790 and 1791. A street in Paris was named for 
him and a section for his Contrat social.” Such changes must have 
been popular, for a well-dressed aristocrat, inquiring for the street 
by its old name shortly after the change, was rudely told by the 
residents that it was unknown.” A bust of Rousseau and a copy 
of the Contrat social were given a place of honor in the National 
Assembly,” but the political disciples wanted more than that, and 
the Assembly finally decreed, December 21, 1790, that a statue of 
him be erected, inscribed: ‘‘La Nation Francaise Libre a J.-J. 
88 A movement was also begun to place his remains in 
the Pantheon, the revolutionary hall of fame. Petitions for this 
were presented before the Assembly, and it was eventually decreed 
that Rousseau should receive the honors of the Pantheon. But 
because of opposition from Girardin, who objected to the removal 
of the remains, the question of the actual transfer from Ermenon- 
ville was referred to a committee.” 


Rousseau. 


In this fashion the political cult of Rousseau was expressed in 
the first years of the Revolution. At the same time there was being 
Féte Champétre Célébrée @ Montmorency, en VHonneur de J.-J. Rousseau 
(Paris, 1791). There is a copy of the original inscription on the monument 
in the Musée de J.-J. Rousseau at Montmorency: 
Philosophe doux et modeste, 
Il a connu les droits de ’humanité. 
C’est dans cette vallée, 
Ou contemplant l’ouvrage de la Divinité, 
Il a fait son Contrat social 
LA BASE DE NOTRE CONSTITUTION. 
* Révolutions de Paris, Nos. 31 and ff. 

55 A. Tuetey, Répertoire Général des Sources Manuscrites de VHistoire de Paris 
pendant la Révolution Francaise (Paris, 1890-1914), II, 285; M. Tourneux, Bibli- 
ographie de VHistoire de Paris pendant la Révolution Francaise (Paris, 1890-1913), 
IT, 346. 

6 A. F. d’Allonville, Mémoires secrets de 1770 & 1830 (Paris, 1838-45), II, 196. 

*? Moniteur (Réimpression), No. 174 (June 23, 1790), IV, 691. 

8 Archives Nationales, Paris, F’. 1056, doss. 9. This was the first official 
honoring of any philosophe by the Revolution. 

*® Moniteur (Réimpression), No. 242 (Aug. 30, 1791), IX, 523-6; Arch. Nat., 


C77. 761, piéce 22. 
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created a much larger and more inclusive cult of t 
itself, a lay cult of national and revolutionary patric 


religion such as sacred days, creeds, hymns and holy 
inclusive cult of the Revolution that the political cul 


Opposing political factions still appealed to the 
Rousseau, and more or less genuine disciples might | 
of them. Amongst the conservatives were Girardin 


Ermenonville and writing on Rousseau’s tomb the q 
his writings which declared that liberty is not worth 
innocent man.** 


the Revolution became more and more radical, and 
groups dominated the scene. Of these the Girondi 


the Abbé Fauchet, and the philosopher Condorcet. 
had been literary disciples before the Revolution, 
Louvet, Brissot and Mme. Roland. Yet when the G 


tinued. Among the Hébertist extremists, who wielde 


Maréchal, both old disciples, and Chaumette, the m 
who was a more recent convert. 


there is some justification for this. His admirers we 
in all parts of the party. There was the radical M: 


1793-1794 (Paris, 1909). 
*! Staél Manuscripts, Bibl. Nat., Nouv. aeq. fr., 1300, piéce 43. 


la Révolution,” Mercure Britannique, No. 13 (Feb. 21, 1799), qu 
Mallet, Mallet.du Pan and the French Revolution (London, 1902), 
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he Revolution 
ytism and loy- 


alty.“° It adopted many of the forms and ceremonies of traditional 


objects. The 


Revolution had its prophets as well, and it was as a part of this all- 


t of Rousseau 


as one of those prophets reached its climax in the next few years. 


» authority of 
»e found in all 
and Mme. de 


Staél, who, a literary disciple before the Revolution, now wrote that 
she had protested against the radical trend of events by going to 


uotation from 
the life of an 


Despite the objections of Mme. de Staél and the conservatives, 


new political 
is, the moder- 


ates of 1793, were perhaps the best representatives of the Rousseau 
cult. In this party were such Rousseauists as Charlotte Corday, 


Some of them 
for example, 
irondins were 


overthrown, other disciples came into prominence and the cult con- 


da good deal 


of power after the overthrow of the Girondins, were Clootz and 


ivor of Paris, 


The Jacobins are usually considered followers of Rousseau, and 


re to be found 
irat, who was 


said to have been one of the few to know and appreciate the Contrat 
social before the Revolution.** Of the Dantonist moderates, Hér- 

*°See A. Mathiez, Les Origines des Cultes Révolutionnaires (1789-1792), 
(Paris, 1904) ; and A. Aulard, Le Culte de la Raison et le Culte de VEtre Supréme, 


*? Mallet du Pan, “Du Degré d’Influence qu’a eue la Philosophie Franeaise sur 


10ted in Bernard 


358. 
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ault de Séchelles and Camille Desmoulins were disciples. But 
Maximilien Robespierre was both the most famous Jacobin and the 
most famous disciple of them all. His religion of the Supreme 
Being may very well have been derived, at least in part, from Rous- 
seau; and there is a story that on the eve of his downfall he too 
made the pilgrimage to Ermenonville and denounced those who had 
persecuted his Jean-Jacques.** Although there is no evidence that 
he (or anyone else for that matter) was a slavish follower of Rous- 
seau’s ideas, he often cited Jean-Jacques in support of his own 
policies, and eulogized him on a number of occasions. At the 
height of his power, he had this to say of Rousseau: 

Among those in the period of which I speak who are distinguished in the 
career of letters and philosophy, one man, by the elevation of his soul and 
the grandeur of his character, showed himself worthy of the position of 


teacher of the human race. . . . Ah! if he had witnessed this revolution of 
which he was the precursor . . . who can doubt that his generous soul would 


have embraced with rapture the cause of justice and equality ?** 

These are individual and personal expressions of the political 
cult during the extreme phase of the Revolution, but the collective 
and impersonal manifestations were even more important. The 
Contrat social itself was published thirteen times between 1792 and 
1795, and one edition was appropriately issued in pocket Bible size 
for the use of the soldiers defending la patrie.** Collections of ex- 
tracts were equally popular, the editor of one of them expressing 
the hope that the Contrat social rather than the sword would over- 
throw the thrones of Europe.** Books, eulogies, poems and hymns 
were written in Rousseau’s honor. One of these hymns declared: 

Car ses écrits, depuis sa Mort 
Ont déja fait des grands miracles.*’ 


Another gave the assurance: 


Le francois libre te chérit. 
Tu lui créas une Patrie.** 
*3 Louis Gillet, “La Collection Girardin au Musée de Chaalis, le Reliquaire de 
Jean-Jacques,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 7°™® période, XXXIX (1925), 159; and 
letter to author by Louis Gillet, Dec. 20, 1939. 
*4 Moniteur (Réimpression), No. 229 (May 8, 1794), XX, 408. 
*5 Paris: Josse ed., 1794. Copy owned by R. H. Cobb, Tunbridge Wells, 
England. 
«6 J.-E. Forestier de Boinvilliers, L’Esprit du Contrat social, suivi de Esprit 
du Sens commun de Th. Paine (Paris, an II). 
47 Piis, “L’Apothéose de J.-J. Rousseau,” Bibl. Nat., Vm’. 16847. 
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The cult continued to find an effective sounding board in the the- 
atre. Sometimes Jean-Jacques himself appeared, as a brave and 
revolutionary lad in Geneva,* or as a prophet denouncing fanati- 
cism.*® Several Rousseauan almanacs were published,’ and J. 
stood for Jean-Jacques in a revolutionary alphabet book.*? 

The iconography of Rousseau flourished now as it never had 
before. His bust appeared everywhere, even in a little cache of 
articles, most of them religious, found behind the Tuileries chapel 
after the overthrow of the monarchy. The portrait of the author 
of the Contrat social was even more familiar, either as a simple 
likeness or as a complicated piece of symbolism such as the engrav- 
ing, ‘‘Résurrection de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,’’ in which he ap- 
peared climbing from his tomb, presumably to enjoy the revolu- 
tionary millennium.* He was also represented in classical garb, 
holding his Contrat social, as one of the four sages who replaced 
the kings, now taboo, on patriotic playing cards.*° 

In these later years of the Revolution, Rousseau continued to be 
a patron saint in the political clubs. That does not mean, however, 
that his ideas necessarily had a profound influence on their deliber- 
ations. On one occasion, it was pointed out that experience rather 
than philosophy should be relied upon, that ‘‘the divine Jean- 
Jacques’’ might even be quoted against himself.°* But on the 
other hand he was often quoted and eulogized, and his bust held 
an honored place in the club rooms—in the Paris Jacobin Club, for 
instance—much longer than those of other, more transient revolu- 








48 Simien, “Aux Manes de J.-J. Rousseau,” Almanach des Graces, dédié a la 
Plus Belle, Etrennes Erotiques et Patriotiques, Chantantes, An III (Paris, 1795), 
254-6. 

*9 Andrieux, L’Enfance de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Comédie en Un Acte, mélée 
de Musique (Paris, an IT). 

5° Aulard, op. cit., 190. 

51 Bulard, Almanach de J.-J. Rousseau ou des Bons Ménages (Paris, 1793) ; 
C.-A. Fusil, Sylvain Maréchal ou V Homme sans Dieu H. S. D. 1750-1803 (Paris, 
1936), 51-2, 57-9. 

52M. Dreyfous, Les Arts et les Artistes pendant la Période Révolutionnaire 
(1789-1795) (Paris, n. d.), 248. 

53 Arch. Nat., F7. 4408. 

54 Musée de Rousseau, Geneva; Collection Girardin, Musée de Chaalis. 

55 Musée de J.-J. Rousseau, Montmorency. 

°6 A. Aulard, ed., La Société des Jacobins, Recueil de Documents pour UV’ Histoire 
du Club des Jacobins de Paris (Paris, 1889-97), IV, 273-9. 
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tionary heroes. The clubs also honored Rousseau and the other 
revolutionary idols with processions, hymns and orations. 

This second period of the Revolution (roughly 1791-94) brought 
further governmental honors to the author of the Contrat social. 
Local authorities gave his name and those of his works to towns 
and streets all over France, and honored him and his fellow heroes 
with elaborate ceremonies. His bust was a standard fixture at 
such events; in fact it was a familiar sight at the many patriotic 
ceremonies of this period. He had a place in the proceedings in- 
augurating the Worship of Reason in 1794. At one of these a 
hymn was sung, which included this couplet: 

Convenez en, mes bons amis: 

Rousseau vaut mieux que saint Pierre.** 
At another celebration, the Contrat social was called the corner- 
stone of the temple of liberty. The bust of Rousseau looked down 
on the deliberations of the Legislative Assembly of 1791-92, and 
frequent appeals were made to his authority. ‘‘As Rousseau 
proves in his Contrat social,’’ ran the argument of one orator,” 
while another arose in the middle of a complicated discussion to 
say: ‘‘I wish to read an article of the Contrat social in which is to 
be found the complete solution of the question.’’® In the sorely 
beset and more practical Convention which ruled France between 
1792 and 1795, Rousseau was apparently cited less often, and there 
was little evidence of honoring Jean-Jacques for his own sake. 
This is amply proved by the outcome of the two decrees of the 
National Assembly, one for a statue, and the other for the still 
delayed honors of the Pantheon. 

Because of the opposition to removing Rousseau’s remains from 
Ermenonville, no action on the pantheonization decree was taken 
until France was a republic and aristocrats such as Girardin were 
under suspicion. Then the project was revived, first in the Paris 
Jacobin Club, and then by a series of petitions to the Convention. 
Internal strife intervened, however, and again action was post- 
poned, this time until after the overthrow of Robespierre in Ther- 
midor (July, 1794). Though he had been the most conspicuous 

5? Aulard, Le Culte de la Raison et le Culte de VEtre Supréme, p. 120. 

58 Dorat Cubiére Palmaizeaux, Hymnes Civiques pour Etre Chantées .. . a la 
Féte de VEtre Supréme .. . , quoted in Fusil, op. cit., p. 65. 

59 Archives Parlementaires, I* série, XX XVIII, 147. 
6° Moniteur (Réimpression), No. 147 (May 26, 1792), XII, 479. 
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political disciple of Rousseau, Robespierre’s death seems to have 
hastened the ceremony of pantheonization. It was said that he had 
delayed that honor out of jealousy.“ So the Convention, after a 
report by Lakanal for the Committee of Public Instruction on Sep- 
tember 14, ordered that Rousseau’s remains be brought from 
Ermenonville and placed in the Pantheon with appropriate cere- 
mony.” Thus the rulers of France expressed their dislike of 
Robespierre, their desire to replace him in public esteem with an- 
other hero, and their continued loyalty to the basic principles of 
the Revolution. 

The preparations for the ceremony, which included decorations, 
illuminations, sculptures, a replica of the Isle of Poplars, and 
hymns commissioned for the occasion, were elaborate and detailed.” 
A cortége composed of officials, musicians and various delegations 
accompanied the remains from Ermenonville, and there were ap- 
propriate celebrations at each of the stops en route. On its arrival 
in Paris, the coffin was placed on the replica of the Isle of Poplars 
which had been erected in the Tuileries gardens. 

The ceremony of pantheonization took place on October 11. 
There was a special service in the Convention, and then a proces- 
sion to the Pantheon. In the line of march were mounted police, 
a band playing Rousseau’s compositions, and various groups, each 
with an appropriately inscribed standard: botanists, artists and 
artisans, mothers and children, war orphans, and Genevans. The 
Contrat social, the ‘‘ beacon of legislators,’’ was carried on a velvet 
cushion, and a statue of its author in a cart pulled by twelve horses. 
At the Pantheon, a civic hymn was sung, the president of the Con- 
vention delivered a eulogy, and ended the ceremony by placing 
flowers on the coffin. That evening there was dancing on the Place 
du Panthéon, and the theatres presented the favorite Rousseau 
plays, and a new one, La féte de J.-J. Rousseau, written especially 
for the occasion. 

The ceremony had aroused a good deal of belated enthusiasm 
for the cult. Similar celebrations were held in Lyons, Dijon and 
elsewhere, and a medal was struck in honor of the event. A Société 

61 Ibid., No. 338 (Aug. 25, 1794), XXI, 574. 

®2 Ibid., No. 362 (Sept. 18, 1794), X XI, 769-73. 

63 Arch. Nat., F*. 2090 and F*. 1246. The best account of the ceremony is to 
be found in the Feuille Villageoise, No. 5 (Oct. 16, 1794), IX, 65-7; No. 6 (Oct. 21, 
1794), IX, 88-91. 
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des Amis de Jean-Jacques Rousseau was organized. An Almanach 
des plus belles pensées de J.-J. Rousseau appeared, and pamphlets 
were written about the tomb at Ermenonville, one writer proposing 
that it now be inscribed: ‘‘Surrexit, Non est Hic.’’™ 

The special reasons for holding the ceremony at this particular 
time have been mentioned. It was not an anti-Terror move. 
Nevertheless the conservative Thermidorians made much of it as 
a repudiation of Jacobin extremism and terrorism, and their 
pamphlets cited Rousseau against the Terror. Marat became the 
béte noire of the Thermidorians, and his bust, long a familiar sight, 
was the object of attack by the reactionary Jeunesse Dorée, who 
substituted for it the figure of Rousseau; sometimes they burned a 
piece of paper on the pedestal as a symbolical purification.” It is 
easy to see why Rousseau’s bust tripled in price as a result of this 
partisan popularity.” In the midst of this enthusiasm, the plans 
for a statue of Rousseau were revived, and the sculptor was actu- 
ally chosen.” The statue, however, was never erected. 

The political cult gradually declined during the period of the 
Directory (1795-99). There were now only a few pilgrims to the 
empty tomb at Ermenonville. Authors quoted and cited Rousseau, 
but sometimes against the Revolution, and the Contrat social was 
condemned as a dangerous book.** There were still a few earnest 
disciples of Jean-Jacques however. A member of the legislature 
proclaimed his belief that a few passages from the Contrat social 
might counteract the growing anti-revolutionary sentiment.” 
Babeuf cited Rousseau in support. of his pseudo-communistic prin- 
ciples, and when on trial appealed in his defense to the ‘‘immortal 
author of the Contrat social.’’*"° And there was the Director Revel- 
liére-lépeaux, in whose civic religion of Theophilanthropy the 
memory of Rousseau had a prominent place." But when Bona- 

6* Journal des Hommes Libres, Oct. 27, 1794, quoted in La Révolution Frangaise, 
XXXIIT (1897), 571. 

A. Aulard, Paris pendant la Réaction Thermidorienne et sous le Directoire, 
Recueil des Documents pour V Histoire de VEsprit Public a Paris (Paris, 1898-1902), 
I, 444-5, 449-50, 451, 463, 468. 

66 Thid., I, 451. 

87 Arch. Nat., F!*. 1281, doss. 10. 

68 Jacques Louault, Du Contrat social (Paris, an V), ii-iii. 

6° Moniteur (Réimpression), No. 283 (July 1, 1795), XXV, 102. 

7° Moniteur (Original), No. 230 (May 9, 1797), XVI, 919. 

71 A. Mathiez, La Théophilanthropie et le Culte Décadaire (1796-1801) (Paris, 
1903), 94. 
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parte seized control of the bankrupt Revolution in 1799, the collapse 
of the cult was hastened. The Corsican opportunist had no sym- 
pathy for cults of dead philosophers. In fact, during a visit to 
Ermenonville, he declared that it would have been better for France 
if Rousseau had never lived.” 

It is interesting to note that as the political cult declined the 
eclipsed literary cult began to reappear with a renewed interest 
in the Emile and its educational theories, and in the Héloise with 
its familiar themes of pure love and devotion. But the literary 
cult had been the logical product of the Ancien Régime, and just 
as that period in French history could never return, so the literary 
cult could never be completely revived. The magic of the Emile 
and the Nouvelle Héloise, which had so deeply affected an earlier 
generation, was gone. As the Revolution declined and disap- 
peared, the cult of its ‘‘first founder’’ likewise suffered. 

Why was there a cult of Rousseau in the second half of the 
eighteenth century? The best answer would seem to be that there 
was a need for it, and there was a favorable environment for such 
a phenomenon. The cult was a part and product of the milieu of 
the period. Its transformation from a literary to a political cult 
and its eventual decline may be ascribed to successive changes in 
that milieu. The last years of the Ancien Régime were a period 
of unrest in which this sort of popular cult is apt to flourish. The 
‘‘bon Jean-Jacques’’ in his Nouvelle Héloise and Emile provided a 
romantic, emotional, and unorthodox approach to life—an escape 
for which that generation was searching. Thus was born the liter- 
ary cult, complete with pilgrims, shrine and iconography. The 
Revolution of 1789 marked a turning point, and a political cult of 
Rousseau as the author of the Contrat social became possible as it 
had not been before that date. Yet in the political cult, with its 
extravagant and conflicting manifestations, there was something of 
the same romanticism that had characterized the earlier cult. 

The French Revolution itself was in part the product of an 
essentially romantic political philosophy and ideology. The polit- 
ical cult of Rousseau, a product of the first, enthusiastic years of 
the Revolution, helped provide a rationale, a symbol, and a channel 
of expression for this new ideology. Eventually a cult of the Revo- 
lution came into being, and the political cult of Rousseau became 


72 Mémoires, Journal et Souvenirs de S. Girardin (Paris, 1829), I, 190. 
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institutionalized as a part of it, serving as a subsidiary to it. That 
was to its advantage. As the Revolution progressed, so did the 
cult of Rousseau. It would never have persisted without that con- 
nection. Yet at the same time it could never escape from the revo- 
lutionary setting, and when the Revolution declined and disap- 


, 


peared, so the cult of its ‘‘first founder’’ came to an end.” 


Denison University 
(Now serving with the U. S. Army.) 
78 The revolutionary tradition has continued, however, and thus certain features 


of the political cult of Rousseau have reappeared from time to time, for instance in 
the celebrations of Bastille Day during the period of the Popular Front in 1936. 

















WOLFGANG MENZEL: PIONEER OF INTEGRAL 
NATIONALISM 


By Ropert A. Kann 


Popular literary historiography has a strong influence, direct 
as well as indirect, on ideological concepts; and furthermore, for 
a number of good reasons, such influence is probably stronger in 
Germany than in other countries. For a particularly apt illus- 
tration of this thesis we have chosen the work of Wolfgang Menzel, 
the literary historian and critic; first, because he enjoyed enormous 
popularity in his field during his lifetime, and second, because his 
writings document significantly the development of the ideas of 
German nationalism in the nineteenth century. The most produc- 
tive part of Menzel’s life coincided with the period between 1815 
and 1848, the years of the ‘‘ Biedermeierzeit,’’ when a large part 
of the German intellectual world saw their hope of achieving a 
meaningful representative government at the end of the Napole- 
onic wars go down in defeat. Barred from active participation in 
politics, a considerable number of German intellectuals sought 
refuge in an aesthetic dream-world, in which literary aestheticism 
was over-emphasized to the point of absurdity, and political criti- 
cism survived in the emasculated form of literary criticism." 

This attitude must not, however, be taken as typical of all 
nations in an era of political reaction. In different ways and 
degrees the French and British went through the same political 
experience; if they did not retire in similar fashion to the ivory 
tower, it was not so much because of different institutions as be- 
vause of a strong and very different political tradition. In some 
measure this helps to explain, too, why the German attitude out- 
lasted for many years, though in weaker form, the era of total 
reaction. Because political traditions change far more slowly than 
political institutions, the German intellectual world could, through- 
out a lifetime—the lifetime, say, of Wolfgang Menzel—find in belles 
lettres the one and only satisfactory outlet for its intellectual 
activities. And again, the amazingly wide range of the critical 

* This tendency is perhaps most clearly expressed in some of Schiller’s writings, 
above all, the letters Ueber die aesthetische Erziehung des Menschen, and in poetic 
form in his famous poem: Das Ideal und das Leben, which to an amazing extent 
anticipated the intellectual atmosphere of an era he was not destined to see. 
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work of men like Menzel and his colleagues can be partly explained 
by the fact that literary criticism was the least objectionable form 
in which social criticism could be publicly vented. 

There were other reasons for the wide interest in literary criti- 
cism in Germany at that time—reasons no less obvious though far 
more difficult to measure and define. The German school system, 
which emphasized a systematic rather than a primarily aesthetic 
approach to literature, may well have shared the responsibility for 
the dominating position of literary history in German intellectual 
life. General education in Germany was characterized by the 
‘*text-book approach to literature’’—i.e., the attempt to place out- 
standing literary achievements not only in their proper historical 
setting, but in a neat, well-organized, and sometimes quite artificial 
system of literary schools. 

Whether this systematic-dogmatic approach is inherent in Ger- 
man culture generally, or is merely a heritage from the medieval 
system of learning, goes far beyond the scope of this study. The 
fact remains that teachers in schools and critics in the papers 
were, in Menzel’s time, affected by the same hypnosis. Menzel’s 
own literary mouthpiece, the well-known Literaturblatt, presents a 
good example of this kind of approach to literary evaluation. 

It would be a mistake to assume, however, that the whole liter- 
ary public suffered the direct impact of doctrinaire principles. 
There were indeed some schools of high literary, historical, and 
philological standards—schools in which individual thought and 
expression were not wholly stifled; and there were as well some 
critics of undoubtedly high artistic abilities and intellectual 
acumen, who managed to retain some semblance of free and unre- 
stricted judgment. Since their influence was limited, however, to 
a relatively narrow and highly selected élite of the literary public, 
they do not concern us in this study. It is, rather, the ‘‘intellectual 
middle class’’—the wide public served not so much by the literary 
historian as by his popularizer, the high school teacher or the ordi- 
nary journalist—which interests us here. 

Throughout the following pages there is one thing to remember. 
Literary criticism is analyzed here not for its own sake, but simply 
as a means to an end: to study the rise of an idea, the idea of in- 
tegral nationalism, in a field not usually recognized as a possible 
source of its growth, but nevertheless fertile. 

Wolfgang Menzel was born in 1798 in Waldenburg, Prussian 
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Silesia, the son of a well-to-do business man. Politics and litera- 
ture, the two main interests of Menzel’s life from his university 
years on, buttressed each other in such fashion as to make the sum 
total of his work of formidable influence. 

Politics attracted him first, with his initiation into the ‘‘ Bursch- 
enschaften.’’ As he put it: ‘‘I remained strictly faithful to the 
Christian-German program of the Burschenschaften, founded in 
1818 in my presence in Jena.’"* Through the Burschenschaften he 
became friends with some of its most radical members, particularly 
Karl Follen and also Karl Sand, who, in a fit of patriotic fanati- 
cism, shortly afterwards murdered Kotzebue, the prolific play- 
wright and paid agent of the Russian government. Though he 
was not directly connected with this unfortunate event, Menzel 
nevertheless found himself forced to quit Jena and continue his 
studies at Bonn. Here again, of course, he was active in the 
Burschenschaften. It is not too much to say that this adherence 
to the ideal of the Burschenshaften laid one of the deepest marks 
on Menzel’s life. 

The prohibition of the Burschenschaften in Bonn in 1820 forced 
Menzel to leave the town and to seek asylum in Switzerland for 
the next few years. There he made his living by teaching, among 
other subjects, gymnastics, an activity familiar to him through his 
long connection with the Jahn ‘Turner’ movement and its pic- 
turesque and Romantic leader.’ 

It was at this time that Menzel first started his journalistic 
and literary activities as the editor of the Euwropdische Revue. He 
was not long satisfied, however, with his status as teacher and 
editor of an insignificant paper, and consequently returned home, 
doubtless with the silent reservation that he would refrain from 
further radical political activities. 

Soon he was given the pleasant opportunity to change from the 
‘*Young Teutonic’’ radical into a well-to-do respected citizen. In 
1825, Cotta, the famous publisher of the classics—particularly of 
Goethe and Schiller—offered him the editorship of the Literatur- 
blatt, a supplement to the Morgenblatt der gebildeten Stande in 
Stuttgart, where he was to spend almost continuously his further 
life. The editorship of this journal of high reputation marks the 
1 Denkwiirdigkeiten (1877), 334. 

2 Denkwiirdigkeiten (1877), 109 ff. 
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second milestone in Menzel’s life. In this capacity through almost 
two generations he made his reputation, as Winkler puts it, ‘‘as one 
of the most feared and best hated crities.’** The thousands of let- 
ters from the best known German writers of his time, among them 
men like Borne, Freiligrath, Gorres, Grabbe, Heine, Gutzkow, 
Jakob Grimm, Anastasius Griin, Grillparzer, Hebbel, Jean Paul, to 
mention only a few,’ often written in a submissive tone, testify to 
his intellectual influence and his key position as literary critic—a 
position which declined only in the last decade of his life when a 
new generation began to adjust his views to wider fields with new 
methods and apparently more thorough results. 

We might mention here that Menzel’s life-long interest in politi- 
cal questions even went so far as participation in practical polities, 
though this participation never amounted to much. He was elected 
deputy to the Wiirttemberg Diet as a liberal in 1832, together with 
contemporary intellectual celebrities like Pfister, Uhland, Rotteck, 
ete., and, as he himself put it: ‘‘I allied myself with the extreme 
left wing to substitute endurance and courage for whatever our 
party lacked in votes.’ However, although Menzel remained a 
deputy for a number of years, and always belonged technically to 
the liberal group, no one could expect any significant political activ- 
ity in the Diet of a small German principality in the thirties and 
early forties. His attempt to become a member of the National 
Parliament in the Paulskirche in 1848 failed. He lost the election 
and with this his political career came more or less to an end. 

Apart from his journalistic activities he restlessly turned out 
volume after volume in almost every field of the humanities, litera- 
ture, history, mythology, and theology, not to speak of his preten- 
sions to poetry, writing tales, poems, plays, etc., almost continu- 
ously until his death in 1873. As Grillparzer put it, Menzel walked 
around the whole field of human knowledge but did not penetrate 

* F. Jahn states that during this later period of his life he was also secretly paid 
by the Prussian government for his regular contributions to various southern German 
journals. (F. Jahn: Wolfgang Menzel als politischer Charakter. Ein Beitrag zur 
Stellung der Burschenschaften in der deutschen Einigung [Berlin, 1928]). However, 
this statement has not been generally accepted by the literature on Menzel. 

*W. Winkler: “Wolfgang Menzels Bedeutung in den geistigen Auseinander- 
setzungen des 19. Jahrhunderts” (Sprache und Kultur der germanischen und 
romanischen Vélker, B.: Germanistische Reihe, Bd. XXV). 

° Briefe an Wolfgang Menzel, ed. by H. Meisner & E. Schmidt (Berlin, 1908). 
® Denkwiirdigkeiten, 374, 376-77, 379. 
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it. None of his sixty-four larger works nor of his innumerable 
short articles in the Literaturblatt and other contemporary jour- 
nals has been remembered, either by the general public or even by 
a wider circle of scholars,’ although most of Menzel’s ideas are 
more alive today than those of many of his far more famous con- 
temporaries. 

Therefore, a short review of Menzel’s attitude toward nation, 
religion and polities, the latter as an application of his philosophy, 
seems to be an essential prerequisite for a better understanding of 
his literary views—an understanding which, in turn may lead to 
an evaluation of his personality in intellectual history. 

The background of Menzel’s activities is his faithful adherence 
to the ideas of the Burschenschaften and to the ‘‘ Christian-German 
program,’’ a combination which has been often repeated not only 
by Menzel but ever since, down to the rise of National Socialism, 
when the first part of the program was finally dropped. It is 
hardly necessary here to dwell at length upon the ideas of the 
‘‘Burschenschaften,’’ which passed in the course of their history, 
more significantly than many other intellectual movements, through 
all the stages from traditional nationalism to the most determined 
integral nationalism; and this almost entirely within two genera- 
tions. Out of the idea of liberating the fatherland from the Napo- 
leonic yoke in 1815, the Burschenschaften developed constitutional- 
ism, liberty of the press and so forth; but only a few years later 
they were promoting a peculiar brand of naive romanticism, the 
doctrine of the inequality of men, and, at the end of Menzel’s life- 
time, they had safely arrived at imperialism and even the begin- 
nings of racialism. By persistently clinging to the Burschen- 
schafts’ idea Menzel followed this process all the way through, 
although his basic concepts remained unchanged all his life. While 
so much had altered in this program and in the activities of its 
adherents, one central fact remained the same. Through more 
than a hundred years the Christian-German program has laid the 
emphasis of its hyphenated loyalty always on ‘‘German’’ and never 
on ‘‘Christian.’’ Christianity never meant for the Burschen- 
schaften the affirmation of religion, but rather a bow to traditional- 
ism. This philosopy determined also Menzel’s attitude toward the 
driving intellectual forces of his time. 

‘For a comprehensive bibliography of Menzel’s works see K. Goedecke: 
Deutsche Dichtung, vol. 13. 
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First we quote his opinion of the German character, a rather 
typical expression of the commonplace idea of the ‘‘Volk der 
Dichter und Denker’’ 


The Germans are in practical life much more clumsy than other nations but 
more at home in the spiritual world, and all their national virtues and vices 
may be traced back to this introversion, pensiveness, and contemplativeness.® 
Cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism are stronger than their national 
pride.® 


Very impressive and therefore perhaps worth quoting in full is 
another statement which analyzes the German character from a 
more or less historical point of view." 


The unaffected German mind was devoted to its romanticism fully and with- 
out subterfuge. But the prejudiced policy of the Holy See abused this 
beautiful and poetic enthusiasm. Political passions and views poisoned 
the church and confused the empire from above and without, and the resis- 
tance from below and within was too weak, because the people, still under the 
joyous spell, as if blinded by a heavenly apparition, did not recognize the 
grimace of the devil behind the mask of the Holy Father. The people per- 
ished in good faith, in beautiful illusion. They were too honest, they did 
not know rascality and hypocrisy. In spite of their splendid strength the 
people were stabbed in the back as a hero might be while praying, or were 
poisoned while taking the chalice of the holy communion. 


After this, probably the first known reference to the ‘‘ Dolchstoss- 
legende,’’ Menzel proceeds: 


When at last the German people, having suffered tremendous pain, sud- 
denly realized the thousand-year-old treason, they became deranged. . . 
The old objects of deep respect, of ardent love, . . . were discarded as talis- 
mans of hell. Unlimited confidence was replaced by deep-seated distrust, 
old satisfaction by the bitter feeling of contrition that they had given them- 
selves to an unworthy mistress and by emptiness, unpleasant resignation, a 
sullen disdain of consolation. Finally time healed the wound but the old 
love did not return. It was replaced by a seeking for diversion, flirtation, 
voluptuousness, desire for change, exactly like the reactions of an unhappy 
lover who is bored and unable to find satisfaction in his new diversions.** 

8 Deutsche Literatur (1828), I, 140. 

' Ibid., I, 169: see also ITI, 189. 

1° Ibid., III, 120-21. See also a similar passage in Deutsche Literatur, I, 4: 
“We leave the Italians their blue sky, the Spaniards their saints, the French their 
deeds, the British their money-bags, and we ourselves sit at our books.” 
11 Deutsche Literatur, III, 118. 
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This approach is strikingly analogous to the attitude of Na- 
tional Socialism toward the era of the Weimar Republic. It is a 
fine example, too, of the peculiar phenomenon, that two completely 
different political situations may yet give rise to very similar 
social-psychological dissatisfactions. How else could the same 
intellectual trend mark two eras so different as post-World-War 
Germany and the quiet pre-revolutionary thirties and forties of the 
nineteenth century? 

Another aspect of this nationalism, apart from its marked sen- 
sitivity, is its intolerance of other nations, well-illustrated by Men- 
zel’s reference to the qualities of German womanhood: 

We Germans are children of love; other nations, whose ancestors treated 
their women contemptuously as slaves, are only children of sensuality.’* 


What we may expect of such ‘‘children of sensuality’’ is shown in 
Menzel’s Reise nach Italien, when, in the spring of 1835, passing 
through Trento and seeing the first Italian community, he is quick 
in his evaluation of the Italian character. 
Here everything is already Italian. The tallness and strength of the men, 
the charming modesty of the girls is slowly disappearing. The noble frank- 
ness and honesty in physiognomies change to an expression of Italian slyness 
and a certain indifferent intolerance.'® 
Whoever knows Menzel can guess that he will also find words of a 
more pathetic, pseudo-philosophic kind in referring to the pitiable 
but justified fate of Italy, words which are of a tragic timeliness 
today. 
What is thy guilt, beautiful country, that the lonely, modest wanderer, 
when he touches Italian soil even after 1000 years, cannot but proudly feel 
a victor, a conqueror, a master! In the heart of every German who passes 
the Alps there lives something of this cruel, voluptuous feeling. All these 
shambles of wrecked towns, the great ruins of a world empire, are witnesses 
of German power which destroyed them, and still the black eagles from 
German forests are triumphantly building their eyrie on Italian ruins. You 
were fighting with rolling eyes until your fate was fulfilled and the spirit 
of vengeance descended from the Alps with lightning sword, a beautiful 
German youth." 

In its final applications, this philosophy does not shrink from 
any distortion of facts or invention of myths. In his study of Ger- 

12 Thid. 
18 Reise nach Italien (1835), p. 11. 
14 Thid, 
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man mythology, Odin, in which he emphasizes the superiority of the 
noble and heroic Indo-Caucasian race," Menzel contrasts the Greek 
and Roman deities of complacency and meditation with the deity of 
movement, of spirit in time and space**—in short, with Odin and 
his fellow gods. And how does Menzel explain the unpleasant fact 
that some of the heroes in the Greek myths, such as Achilles and 
Hercules, show something of that spirit of heroism so unfamiliar 
to Mediterranean people? Thus: 


Achilles with the Myrmidons came to Greece from the North and finally 
again disappeared into the North, into the sphere of nordic ideas."’ 


According to Menzel, Achilles represents humanity itself and the 
same holds good for Hereules who, like Achilles, ‘‘came to the 
Greeks from the North.’’ Both these symbols of humanity ‘‘be- 
long to the German people and were only adopted by the Greek’ 
up to their repatriation by Menzel. 

It should be noted that these quotations illustrating Menzel’s 
nationalism cover a period of more than 40 years, beginning with 
the first publication of his Deutsche Literatur in 1828. The ques- 
tion is, how do they fit in with his concept of liberalism, with, in- 
deed, any concept of liberalism so far formulated? While an 
explanation will be suggested in the final summary, a short review 
of the practical political applications of Menzel’s views in line with 
his concept of history may shed some light on the problem. 

The keynote of the problem is a strange evaluation of his own 
period as one of literary extremes, of inner uneasiness, ‘‘a situation 
in which the old cannot grow any further and the new cannot grow 
yet; a situation in which thousands of forces are fermenting con- 
fusedly. . . . Such a period never was before and never will be 
again. This fluctuating abundance of contradictory ideas bears 
the whole vigor and richness of the old culture and at the same time 
the seeds of the new, but in complete anarchy. It is the chaos of 
culture. New, firm crystallization can be based only on the patri- 
otic interest.’’*® 

This passage, which might have been written by Oswald 
Spengler in post-World-War Germany, was actually first published 
in the comparatively quiet year of 1828. It is a fine example of 
15 Odin (1855), p. VI. 16 Odin, p. VII. 

17 Odin, 296. 18 Odin, 298. 
19 Deutsche Literatur, IV, 368 f. 
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the hysterical attitude so characteristic of pre-totalitarian and 
totalitarian thought, an attitude which assumes that its own period 
is always extraordinarily chaotic, calling for extraordinary men 
and extraordinary means. 

Consequently, Menzel argued that Metternich and his system 
had to be attacked, not however with the weapon of liberalism and 
enlightenment, but with the stronger weapon of nationalistic doc- 
trine.*® At least partly in line with this idea is his attitude in 1848 
when, defeated as candidate for the Frankfort Parliament, he de- 
clared that this parliamentary body was, after all, largely packed 
with professors and Jews.** We say partly, since this attitude 
emphasizes not the integral national and anti-Semitic trend but 
reveals rather a definite stand against intellectualism in general— 
a stand which emerges clearly from all of Menzel’s writings. 

In the opposition to the German governments during the first 
half of the nineteenth century Menzel sees two main currents, both 
equally unsuited to the German character. And both, be it noted, 
are Romanic in nature. One is liberal, thoroughly French in spirit, 
the other is clerical, Roman Jesuit.** In a volume published in 1871, 
bearing the significant title, Roms Unrecht, he expresses in detail 
this latter idea of the destruction of the sincere, upright, Gothic 
German character by Roman corruption. 

French liberalism, the other trend, receives no more lenient 
treatment.** In France the spirit of the court and the spirit of 
Sansculottism, i.e., Jacobinism, are equally dangerous. They fight 
each other, but they also mix, and a kind of middle species of 
Jacobin courtiers and elegant Sansculottes has developed. 

Menzel’s views on censorship throw light on his philosophy of 
internal politics. Though he does not advocate preliminary censor- 
ship, he recommends that writers be held responsible, and accord- 
ingly punishable, for published statements not in line with Menzel’s 
moral ideas.** In the administration of justice he stands for corpo- 
ral and capital punishment.” In education he attacks with much 
emotion the ‘‘insanity’’ of aiming at higher education for every- 
body. In an essay ‘‘Vom paedagogischen Schwindel’’ Menzel 
points out that it is ‘‘an abominable, crazy idea’’ to grant education 
fit only for genius to all those who will become only craftsmen, 

2° Denkwiirdigkeiten, 265. 

21 Tbid., 408. 23 Thid., 319. 

22 Tbid., 457. 24 Deutsche Literatur, I, 104-5. 

25 Kritik des modernen Zeitbewusstseins (1869), 217-18. 
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petty officials, merchants, ete. ‘‘Why,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘this terrible 
arrogance about the intellect? Let’s be honest and frank—let’s be 
satisfied to teach youth only what is absolutely necessary for their 
profession in their future life. 
An even more emphatic and abstract expression of this spirit 
can be found in the Denkwirdigkeiten (1877), which is also highly 
characteristic of Menzel’s emotional, almost hysterical style: 


9926 


Classical antiquity had to fight against a powerful elementary force which 
expressed itself in open violence as barbarism. Modern times have raised a 
more dangerous enemy in the lap of well-educated society : meanness, latest 
daughter of hell, irresistible in her force. One can tame the savage, quiet 
the choleric, but the meanness of the intellectual who, surrounded by every- 
thing noble and beautiful nevertheless hates it, this hidden callous perfidy 
is unconquerable. It grows with education itself. Its sly look beckons from 
all institutions of public and private life and is almost insolent where 
emancipation has advanced farthest, in the political education of North 


27 


America as well as in the scholarly education of Germany. . . .*' 

On foreign policy Menzel’s attitude is fully in line with the 
views outlined above. It goes almost without saying that the main 
object of his aggressive spirit in politics, literature, customs, etc., 
is France and its influence.** Although he sometimes refers to 
France’s bellicose virtues, this is probably only to magnify the 
glory of its victorious opponents. However, his program in foreign 
policy is not restricted to the downfall of France. Again the inex- 
haustible Denkwirdigkeiten® offer a program which could even 
stand comparison with programs of a future still to come—the pro- 
grams of Pan Germanism with which today we are all too familiar. 
Menzel considers it absolutely necessary to annex Trieste, to give 
Germany an outlet in the Mediterranean, and to sweep into German 
embrace the ‘‘barbarous’’ Balkan peoples bordering on the lower 


Danube. The whole Danube up to its very mouth ought doubtless ) 
to be a German river, not only from the standpoint of German 
interests, but in the interest of humanity and civilization as well. | 
It would be impossible too to entrust the Russian barbarians with 
the administration of civilization in Asia. 

This whole program is closely related to the general idea so 
easily detected throughout Menzel’s numerous historical writings— 

26 Ibid. 27 Denkwiirdigkeiten, 477. 

28 Good examples are the introduction to his history of the Franco-German ( 


War and the chapter on ‘Gallomania’ in ‘Deutsche Literatur.’ 
29 Denkwiirdigkeiten, 560. 
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the tremendous future task of the German people. Menzel’s hate 
is divided equally between French and Roman perfidy on the one 
hand and Russian barbarism on the other, while the British escape 
with nothing worse than a kind of cool respeci for the thoroughness 
of their callous, mercenary character. However, these lengthy com- 
pilations of secondary sources are, for the most part, the weakest, 
most insignificant, and most unoriginal of Menzel’s writings. 

Weak and unoriginal, too, is his approach to philosophy. 
Though he succeeds in completely misunderstanding Hegel’s ideas, 
even when they are close to his own ideology, Menzel’s denunci- 
ation of those ideas obviously comes from the depths of his soul. 
He abhors Hegel’s self-idolatry, his ‘‘divine tails,’’ together with 
‘‘Goethe’s dressing-gown’’ and ‘‘Humboldt’s French pen,’’ ‘‘the 
Athenian and Alexandrian character of which are now the subject 
of adoration instead of the sword, helmet, and armor.’’ Menzel 
would probably have denounced Hegel even more bitterly had he 
fully realized how tremendous were to be the repercussions of 
Hegel’s school, of ‘‘this young cowardly gang with their terrible 
grinning,’’ and how deeply contradictory to his own Weltan- 
schauung.” In all his fury however Menzel sees in Hegel hardly 
anything but a godless radical who is attempting to push aside the 
good Christian and nationalist, Schelling. It is this part of 
Menzel’s critical work which is most difficult to take seriously, since 
his ignorance of the subject is so profound. 

Much more helpful in understanding Menzel is an examination 
of his views on religion, since he always approached contemporary 
philosophy by way of the problems of religion. 

From what has been outlined so far, Menzel seems to be rather 
indifferent toward religion in general, though he has a particular 
bias against Catholicism. Analysis shows that matters are not 
quite so simple as that however. Though his criticism is almost 
equally divided between Protestantism and Catholicism, he never- 
theless at the same time pays reverence to a somewhat unclear con- 
ception of Christianity in general. He himself admits that he is 
unable to understand Christianity confined to some particular de- 
nomination, just as little as ‘‘Deutschtum’’ limited to Austrian, 
Bavarian, Saxon or other tribes.” 

Catholicism, it is true, means to him servitude instead of 
Christian liberty, confessional coercion and hatred, the bending of 
’ Denkwiirdigkeiten, 319, 456. 

1 Tbid., 334, 455. 
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religion to worldly purposes, the sale of the remission of sins, 
enslavement under Roman, i.e., Papal oppression. But Lutheran- 
ism is hypocritical also and merely pretends to care for the fulfill- 
ment of religious duties by the faithful. Apart from this, its only 
striking feature is its intolerance, which may be aptly compared 
with the Catholic Inquisition.” 

While he criticizes the dryness and lack of mystery in the 
Protestant service, and praises the ability of Catholicism to satisfy 
the religious needs of primitive people and to appeal, in a far 
superior way, to emotion and sensuality,” he finds the Jesuit spirit 
of the post-Reformation church still unforgivable. 

Obviously, these views, which take religion in a rather vulgar 
and materialistic sense, are in no way original. They are inter- 
esting only in light of the fact that Menzel considers himself a good 
Christian, a Christian German, an adherent of the Christian-Ger- 
man ideal, ete., in contradistinction to radicalism, atheism, ete. We 
must omit the term internationalism, not yet common in Menzel’s 
lifetime, but one which he probably would have used if he had lived 
to the end of the nineteenth century. Though ‘‘Christian’’ means 
to Menzel not much more than another distinguishing factor in 
German nationalism, it does possess an additional connotation: it 
is a conservative social conception” which blocks the way not only 
to intellectual radicalism but to cultural progress in general. 
Though he never said so in that many words, Menzel’s continual 
reference to ‘‘Christianity’’ as an approved expedient for the 
application of his ‘‘social philosophy,’’ used later in almost the 
same pattern and with the same terminology by the rising Pan Ger- 
man movement, has, perhaps, succeeded better in weakening and 
destroying religious feeling in Germany than the open attacks from 
the Pan German movement and Marxist Socialism at their height. 

How small a part religious feeling in itself played in Menzel’s 
philosophy can be well proved by an examination of his literary 
criticism, where he is at his best, or, to speak with equal truth, at 
his worst. Here, it is the kind of half-truth in some of his argu- 
ments, so typical of pre-totalitarian philosophical ideas, which 
makes them really dangerous and likely to influence later ‘‘more 
advanced’’ followers. 

Menzel’s views of the German character—as described earlier— 
largely determine his evaluation of the four major trends in Ger- 

32 Thid., 324. 33 Deutsche Literatur, I, 140. 

‘4 See also F. Jahn: Wolfgang Menzel. . . . (Berlin, 1928). 
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man literature from the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth: the enlightenment, classicism, romanti- 
cism, and the school of national and radical liberalism, usually 
called ‘‘ Jungdeutschland,’’ all of which (though the first appeared 
only in its last ramifications) were active during Menzel’s own life- 
time. Following Menzel’s own development rather than historical 
chronology, we shall postpone the discussion of the enlightenment, 
toward which his attitude changed completely in later years. 

His evaluation of classicism is almost completely negative. In 
its predilection for the ancient pagan world, and in its cosmopolitan 
view, classicism is, if not anti-national, at least wholly a-national.* 
The regrettable consequences of this spirit are a superrationalism, 
tending to subdue the emotions, and a hyperintellectual education, 
far from the realities of life. 

Menzel certainly proves that his own emotional vigor has at 
least not suffered because of his studies of classicism. The core of 
his extensive writings on this problem is a persistent attack on 
Goethe—an attack of a bitterness unparalleled in German litera- 
ture down to our time. Probably this unique hatred of Goethe is 
the very fact that has saved Menzel from complete oblivion and 
bestowed upon him a limited although ill-starred fame down to the 
present. 

Very roughly and briefly stated, the essence of this criticism is 
as follows.**° While Menzel gives full credit to Goethe’s innate 





poetic abilities, his mastery of form and command of the language, 
at the same time he sees Goethe as a symbol of the demoralization 
of his period in his lack of patriotism, his playful joy in pure 
aestheticism, his pre-eminent egotism and sentimentality—quali- 
ties for which Goethe has been blamed on occasion, it is true, 
although rarely in a manner as crude as Menzel’s. Menzel’s anti- 
Goethe crusade focuses upon four points : Goethe’s lack of heroism, 
his femininity, his immorality, and his cynicism about religion. 
Unfortunately we cannot go further into Menzel’s criticism of 
Goethe—unfortunately, because in some ways this is one of the 
most interesting aspects of his writings—but we must keep in mind 
that in continually attacking German literature for its anti-moral 
and anti-Christian attitude, Menzel is assailing it mainly because 
it does not correspond to his own views. Like his plea for moral 
35 Denkwiirdigkeiten, 237, and Deutsche Literatur, I, 69. 
6 Deutsche Literatur, I11, 322-87. 
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decency, which actually means—at least in part—something else, 
i.e., anti-liberalism and anti-intellectualism, his Christianity also is 
full of heroism, lust for power, glorification of the strong, in short 
the Christianity of ‘‘Christian-German”’ thought. 

As to Romanticism, in the Denkwirdigkeiten Menzel admits 
that in his youth he had been strongly in favor of it.’ The reasons 
are obvious: his sympathy with the German medieval past, particu- 
larly the Gothic, with the sacredness of womanhood and love, and 
the influence of the Burschenschaften.** However, in Deutsche 
Literatur—first published in 1828—he is already attacking Ro- 
manticism ‘‘for the dirty mixture of the pure, noble mysticism of 
a Goerres and Bader with the manners of political Jesuits who, 
far from saving the old Catholic ideas, rather speed up their de- 
struction.’’* It is chiefly this religious issue, somewhat unclear 
but always foremost in Romantic thought, which separates Menzel 
from the movement to which he is otherwise in many respects so 
close. 

Menzel’s attitude toward the national liberal Young German 
movement shows the same process of thought, but even more 
strongly accentuated, i.e., a youthful sympathy turned in later life 
to bitter hostility. The interest which first linked Menzel with 
these ‘‘ Jungdeutsche’’—in particular with Boerne, Gutzkow, and 
Heine—stemmed chiefly from the spirit of the Burschenschaften, 
as far as it was influenced by liberalism. But though the Burschen- 
schaften were liberal in one way, they were romantic and conserva- 
tive in another. And while the ‘‘Jungdeutsche’’ adopted only the 
first part of the program, stressing the issue of radical political 
liberalism, Menzel sided almost of necessity with the other trend, 
in spite of his later bitter attacks on romanticism. 

No wonder that the close relationship he had previously had 
with the movement came to an end and developed into a bitter feud, 
starting in the early thirties and drawn out over many years. 
Menzel’s charges in this fight were atheism, outrageous moral in- 
decency, anti-national feeling ;*° and with Heine and Boerne his 
attacks smacked of violent anti-Semitism.” 

It is beyond the scope of this article to dwell at any length upon 
the correctness of Menzel’s accusations in general. For our pur- 
pose the interest lies not so much in what the ideology of the 
really was, but in how Menzel understood it. 





‘* Jungdeutsche’’ 
7 De nkwiirdigke ite n, 451. 38 Deutsche Literatur, III, 114. 
’ Ibid., I, 162 f. 4° Tbid., IV, 367 f. 41 Denkwiirdigkeiten, 456. 
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And in this respect it has to be admitted that Menzel probably 
assailed it in perfectly good faith. He felt fully justified in con- 
sidering himself a good Christian, no matter what odd conception 
was hidden behind this Christianity, while the ‘‘Jungdeutsche’ 
openly confessed and even boasted of their anti-clericalism. His 
charge of indecency, most vehemently expressed against Gutzkow 
and also to some extent against Heine, is related to his similar 
attacks against Goethe. Menzel’s main charge, however, is anti- 
nationalism and even treason. Down to the rise of National Social- 
ism in Germany the overwhelming majority of German literary 
critics agreed (apart from their interpretation of Heine’s writing 
on Germany, always highly controversial), that the policy of the 
Jungdeutsche was never directed against the German nation but 
against the German governments, the Carlsbad Decrees, the Diet’s 
policy in general, the Metternich system, ete. It is certainly worth 
noting that as early as this Menzel introduced one of the most 
characteristic techniques of pre-totalitarian integral nationalism, 
to label attacks against governmental policy as attacks against the 
sacredness of the nation. This interpretation conferred upon the 
charges of Menzel and his partisans a broad emotional appeal 
which they would have entirely lacked had only the government and 
its policy been assailed. 

Because of Menzel’s ‘‘Liberal’’ tradition, his judgment of the 
enlightenment is in general favorable, since this great movement 
is itself untouched by the evil forces active in its offspring, classi- 
cism and ‘‘ Jungdeutschland.’’ But the more these later schools of 
thought come to the fore, the more Menzel modifies his interpreta- 
tion of the enlightenment. This change in attitude shows up par- 
ticularly in three striking examples—Herder, Lessing, and Schil- 
ler—whose early works belong rather with the enlightenment than 
with classicism. 

In Deutsche Literatur (1828) Menzel gives high praise to 
Herder’s humanitarianism, conceiving it, however, only as the 
product of national culture.** But in Deutsche Dichtung (1859) 
the humanitarian and cosmopolitan deficiencies of Herder’s phi- 
losophy are balanced merely by the laudable ‘‘Christian-German’’ 





trend, which, according to Menzel, is chiefly expressed in Herder’s 
interest in old folk-poetry.* 

The German poet who earns Menzel’s fullest and almost unre- 
42 Deutsche Literatur, III, 310 f. 
*8 Deutsche Dichtung (1859), ITI, 232. 
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served praise is Schiller, although, as with Herder, it is very dubi- 
ous whether Schiller really deserves this praise. It hardly takes 
a thorough acquaintance with Schiller to realize that he is not only 
a national, morally decent, and high-minded poet, but also danger- 
ously close to the humanitarian, cosmopolitan liberalism of Herder, 
Goethe, ete. However, Menzel not only ignores these gloomy 
aspects, but in his Literatur gives high praise in particular to the 
Don Carlos as one of the German literary works—if not the one 
German literary work—representative of humanitarian liberalism, 
especially freedom of thought ‘‘which pleads for the rights of 
humanity from the most sublime point of view.’’** The Marquis of 
Posa, symbol of this freedom of thought, is described as a ‘‘pure 
temple of innocence’’ and ‘‘sacred hero.’’* But in Deutsche 
Dichtung Menzel refers to Posa as ‘‘the Urbild,’’ ‘‘the true model 
of modern liberalism . . . perfect!y honest and noble but impracti- 
eal, fantastic, a little garrulous and vain.’’ Again it is not so much 
the truth, debatable perhaps, of this judgment, as the very change 
of interpretation which is noteworthy. 

Far more striking from this standpoint is Menzel’s treatment 
of Lessing, whom he extols highly in Deutsche Literatur as a true 
liberal and nationalist, particularly worthy in comparison with the 
weak, feminine, sentimental, and a-nationalistic Goethe.“* As 
Schiller’s Don Carlos is a symbol for the freedom of thought, so 
Lessing’s Nathan der Weise is a symbol for the spirit of religious 
tolerance, the equality of a true monotheistic religion before God 
and men. What is Menzel’s attitude toward this famous drama? 
In Deutsche Literatur he refers to it as the ‘‘ wonderful Nathan,’’“ 
eenter of light, source of the humanitarianism which ruled the 
eighteenth century. ‘‘Deepest wisdom is combined with noblest 
conviction in this masterpiece. It is an immortal poem of the mild- 
est, sweetest wisdom.’’** The model for the character of Nathan, 
Lessing’s friend, the Jewish philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, is 
referred to as ‘‘the noble Jew Mendelssohn, Lessing’s friend, who 
was one of the wisest moral philosophers, worthy of having been 
the model for Nathan. . . .’’*° How does Deutsche Dichtung refer 
to the drama? ‘‘ Mendelssohn assailed Christianity with the bitter- 
est hatred . . . when he was attacked for his assiduous malevo- 
lence. Lessing went so far in his aberration as to avenge his pet 

44 Deutsche Literatur, IV, 125. 

*S Tbid., IV, 120, and Deutsche Dichtung, III, 251. 

‘6 Deutsche Literatur, III, 288. 47 Thid., III, 289. 

‘8 Thid., III, 300. See also Winkler, 40. 49 Tbid., I, 269. 
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Jew by representing him as the most perfect ideal of mankind. . . 
He wrote the drama Nathan with the determined purpose of 
putting his Jews above all Christians. . . . The basic idea [of the 
play] is seandalous.’’ 


os * » * * 


We have noted a long list of seeming inconsistencies and 
changes of opinion in Menzel’s judgment of humanitarian liberal- 
ism, romanticism, religion, anti-Semitism, ete. It may look as if 
Menzel were either a fool or so inconsistent, so fickle in his views 
that it would be difficult to take him seriously. Such a conclusion 
would be a grave mistake. Whatever can be said against Menzel, 
he should be given credit for one virtue, the perfect, we might say, 
the evolutionary, consistency of his writings. 

Menzel shifted his opinions, it is true, but these shifts are only 
consequences of the changing content of the political philosophy of 
his time. Above all else that Menzel was, truly and undeniably 
throughout his life, he was a nationalist; and all his changes of 
opinion are but the attempt, almost unconscious, to adjust his views 
to the changing ideas of nationalism and to some extent, although 
less spectacularly, to those of liberalism. 

In Menzel’s youth, at the time of his activities in the Burschen- 
schaften, active political nationalism was considered part of the 
liberal movement, and was also taken as rooted in romanticism. 
It was in this sense that Menzel considered himself a liberal and, 
though with less vigor, an adherent of romanticism as well. But, 
innately inflexible and conservative, he tried to keep his national- 
ism under the liberal label when this nationalism had already 
shifted into another movement which dropped the liberal inheri- 
tance and developed into what was to become integral nationalism. 
Menzel changed his opinion wherever he had to force his views into 
the frame of a ‘‘liberalism’’ adverse to his philosophy. Wherever 
it is possible to see the clear line of his intolerant and in the last 
analysis anti-Christian nationalism, unhampered by the ‘‘liberal’’ 
ideas of his youth, that nationalism fits perfectly into the classifi- 
cation of integral nationalism. 

There is a wise German proverb which states: ‘‘Show me your 
friends and I will tell you who you are.’’ It is small wonder that 
Menzel’s philosophy was commended—although with some reser- 
vations—by men like Treitschke™® and Adolf Bartels,** the first 

' Deutsche Dichtung, III, 149. 51 See also Winkler, 87. 

? H. v. Treitschke: Deutsche Geschichte im 19. Jahrhundert (1889), IV, 437. 

A. Bartels: Deutsche Literaturgeschichte (1924), II, 345 f. 
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systematic ‘‘racial’’ literary historian at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury; nor is it surprising that some academic theses published in 
present-day Germany™ desperately attempt a defense of Menzel, 
try to class him with Lagarde, H. 8S. Chamberlain, and Moller von 
der Bruck,” and extol him as a forerunner of totalitarianism in 
every respect, racialism included. 

All these prophecies after the event are of course rather cheap. 
There is little doubt as to what a man like Menzel would have be- 
come had he lived in the totalitarian Germany of our time. But, 
whatever Menzel may have been, he was much too dreary, too pro- 
saic, in spite of the violence of his language, to have any vein of 
the irrational, the mystic, but much more ingenious ideas of the 
apostles of totalitarianism in the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries. In no respect did he reach beyond the intellectual 
realm of the first half of the nineteenth century. He remained loyal 
to contemporary philosophical ideas without any suspicion that his 
inclinations and emotions belonged to another philosophy already 
in existence during the latter part of his life. 

It is not unjust to say that in intellectual history Menzel belongs 
as an individual among the forgotten men, forgotten even in their 
own lifetime. His ideas, his affections and aversions, were often 
so vulgar, so commonplace, that their repercussions spread far 
beyond the reach of his own personality and have not been associ- 
ated with his name. Their popular appeal silenced his own voice. 
And the abundance of empty prejudice, in dangerous mixture with 
a tiny kernel of truth, which his life-work stood for, passed on to 
far more efficient fighters for the cause about which he made this 
ominous remark in one of his last writings: 

One feels the anxiously guarded, particular interests and conveniences which 
nevertheless have to give way to the all-powerful tempest of the spirit of 
our time. This spirit of our time, however, is not a scheme of school con- 
cepts, not the prattle of newspapers, not the rattling of parliamentary wind- 
mills, but the living breath of God when he calls from the drought of winter, 
the abundance of awakening nature, the joy of youth and heroism. The 
sword shall repair what the pen has destroyed. In the spirit of our army 
lies a great future. Did I prophesy correctly? The great future is at 


hand.*® 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. 
°* E. Jenal: Wolfgang Menzel als Dichter, Literarhistoriker und Kritiker (Ber- 
lin, 1937). Winkler: Wolfgang Menzel. ... 
> Winkler, ibid., 2. 
56 Geschichte des franzdsischen Krieges von 1870-71 (1871), I, VII. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE MEDIEVAL DISCUSSION: UTRUM 
ARISTOTELES SIT SALVATUS 


By ANTON-HERMANN CHROUST 


During his journey into the ‘‘dolorous valley of the abyss,’’ into the 
land of the ‘‘wretched people who lost the good of the intellect,’’ Dante 
passed through Limbo. It was there that he found ‘‘the master of those 
that know, sitting amid the philosophic family. All admire him, all do him 
honor.’’ And he also saw ‘‘Socrates and Plato, who before the rest stand 
nearest to him.’”* In these enthusiastic words Dante expresses his infinite 
admiration for the man whom he considers the greatest of all thinkers, and 
who as a philosopher towers even above Socrates and Plato. Yet he places 
him in Limbo where ‘‘there is no plaint that could be heard except of sighs 

, and this arose from the sadness, without torment, of the crowds that 
were many and great.’’ For those that dwell here ‘‘sinned not; and though 
they have merit, it suffices not: for they had no baptism, which is the portal 
of the Faith. . . . For such defects, and for no other fault’’ they ‘‘are lost; 
and only in so far afflicted that without hope’’ they ‘‘live in desire.’”’ 

Dante, deeply moved by the sad plight of these men of ‘‘much worth who 
in that Limbo were in suspense,’’ turns to Virgil in his desire ‘‘to be assured 
of the Faith that conquers every error. Tell me, Master, tell me, my Lord, 

did ever any, by his own merit, or by that of others, go out from hence, 
that afterwards was blessed?’’ Virgil fully grasps the hidden meaning 
of the words which betray Dante’s anguish over the ultimate fate of these 
unfortunates. Thus his reply is rather evasive: ‘‘I was new in this condition, 
when I saw a Mighty One come to us crowned with the sign of victory. He 
took away from us... many . . . and made them blessed ; and I wish you 
to know inat, before these, no human souls were saved.’’ More important, 
however, is what Virgil does not say, that what happened once might perhaps 
happen again at the end of time. We may infer, therefore, from the un- 
spoken words of Virgil, that Dante considers the ultimate fate of Aristotle’s 
soul still in the balance, nay, that he most fervently hopes and expects 
that it will be saved ultimately through another miracle. 

The revival of Aristotelian thought in the Middle Ages, with the bitter 
controversies over its merits, did not fail to stir up lengthy theological dis- 
cussions over the ultimate fate of Aristotle’s soul, discussions which in their 
‘evil 
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good genii’’ and the 
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ferocity suggest the battle fought between the 
immortal part’’ of the Goethean Faust. 
and in this he seems to be seconded by 
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genii’’ over the 
In the opinion of the author 
Martin Grabmann—the first literary document dealing with this highly 





* Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia, Inferno, canto IV. 
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controversial problem is an anonymous manuscript of Franciscan origin 
dating back to the early part of the 14th century.2, The mere fact that a 
Franciscan undertakes the task of dealing with the ultimate fate of Aristotle 
pretty much determines the final outcome of the inquiry. For the general 
Franisean attitude towards Aristotle and his philosophical tenets was any- 
thing but friendly. We need only recall Petrus Johannes Olivi,* who, in 
spite of his attested acquaintance with Aristotelian philosophy, in his De 
perlegendis philosophorum libris is full of animosity towards Aristotle; or 
St. Gauthier de Bruges’s* insistence on a reliance upon St. Augustine and 
St. Anselm rather than upon Aristotle, who dwells in ‘‘the valley of fog and 
darkness.’’ Somewhat less antagonistic are the views of Roger of Marston.® 
But Petrus de Trabibus® seethes with reproaches against the ‘‘ Aristotelians”’ 
of his day, particularly against St. Thomas Aquinas and his disciples, who, 

2 Seroll of vellum in the Cod. Vat. Lat. 1012, folio 127r—-127v; quaestio: utrum 
Aristotelis sit salvatus. The authorship has been ascribed to a Franciscan theologian 
of the early part of the 14th century, inasmuch as the scroll also contains a rather 
extensive collection of “quaestiones” by the two Franciscans Jacopo de Ascoli and Wil- 
liam of Alkwick. Compare Pelzer, A., Codices Vaticani Latini, vol. II, pars prior, 
codices 679-1134. 

$1248 (or 1249)-1298: His extreme teachings concerning the relation of soul 
and body, which were repudiated even by his own Order, were condemned at the 
Council of Vienne (1311-12). Compare Ehrle, Fr., Archiv fiir Literatur und 
Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, III, 450 et passim; Fr. Petri Johannis Olivi 
Quaestiones in II. Librum Sententiarum, edit. Jansen, B., I, 355, 479; II, 134, 57! 
et passim; Ehrle, Fr., in: Xenia Thomistica (1925), III, 581-587; and the numer- 
ous writings on Petrus Johannes Olivi by Jansen, B. 

* Born around 1225; Francisean and disciple of St. Bonaventura; teacher at the 
school of the Franciscan Order in Paris (1272-79) ; Bishop of Poitiers (1279-1306) ; 
wrote “sententiae” (known through quotations) and “quaestiones disputatae.” Com- 
pare Collebaut, A., “Gauthier de Bruges, évéque de Poitiers . .. ,” in: Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum XVIII (1925), 295-98; Longpré, E., Gauthier de 
Bruges et VAugustinisme Franciscain au XIITe Siécle, 13. 

5 Studied in Paris around 1270; taught at the school of the Franciscan Order in 
Oxford (1292-98) and Cambridge (after 1298); wrote two “quodlibeta” and com- 
pilations of “quaestiones disputatae.” Compare Daniels, A., “Anselmzitate bei dem 
Oxforder Franziskaner Roger von Marston,” in: Theologische Quartalschrift (1911), 
35-59; Ehrle, Fr., in: Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie (Innsbruck, 1883), 48; 
the same in: Archiv fiir Literatur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, III, 413, 
459. For Roger’s views on Aristotle, see Rogeri Marston quaestiones disputatae, 
edit. a P. P. Collegii S. Bonaventurae, Proleg. LVII et passim. 

® A faithful disciple of Petrus Johannes Olivi; compare Longpré, E., “Pietro 
de Trabibus, un discepolo di Pier Giovanni Olivi,” in: Studi Francescani (1922 23) ; 
Spettmann, H., “Neuere Forschungen zur Franziskanersehule,” in: Franziskanische 
Studien X (1923), 95-103; Ehrle, Fr., “L’Agostinismo e l’Aristotelismo nella sco- 
lastiea del seeolo XIII,” in: Xenia Thomistica, III; and the different articles of 
Jansen, B., on Petrus de Trabibus. 
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he claims, cling to and believe in Aristotle as fervently as in the Gospel. All 
these rather hostile views appear in abbreviated form in the above-men- 
tioned anonymous manuscript. After having chastised Aristotle, the author 
tries to deal in a purely theological manner with the problem of his salva- 
tion, appealing to the Bible, particularly to Hebrews XI, 6, ‘‘Sine fide 
impossibile est Deo placere,’’ to the Church Fathers, and, of course, to St. 
Augustine. He subdivides his own thesis into these three questions: (a) 
can the eternal salvation of the soul be conceived by natural powers alone 
and without divine assistance, that is, without divine revelation and divine 
grace? (b) did Aristotle have the right conception concerning salvation and 
everlasting blessedness? (c) has Aristotle attained the state of everlasting 
blessedness ? 

The first query, according to the anonymous author, must be answered in 
the negative; for the natural powers of reason, the lumen naturale, are in- 
sufficient by themselves to conceive the problem of salvation and heavenly 
blessedness. Of this he is quite certain. The second question, however, 
seems to cause him considerable difficulties, inasmuch as he has to deal rather 
thoroughly, and not always competently, with the tenth book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics containing Aristotle’s thoughts on happiness and bliss. 
Here he has to struggle with the problem, to what extent, if at all, can the 
Aristotelian views be reconciled with the Christian doctrine of heavenly 
bliss? After long deliberation he concludes that such reconciliation is im- 
possible in principle. The negative reply to these two preliminary questions 
determines the answer to the third, whether or not Aristotle is saved: Aris- 
totle could not have been saved. 

Our author points out that Aristotle’s whole philosophy is concerned 
solely with the natural sphere, to the total exclusion of the supernatural. 
Thus he could never have aspired to supernatural happiness and bliss, an 
aspiration which constitutes an essential prerequisite to the attainment of 
eternal salvation. Our author here commits a serious ‘‘doctrinal error’’ by 
accusing Aristotle of having taught ‘‘Monopsychism,’” the view that all 
men participate in one and the same cosmic Intellect. From this he con- 
cludes that Aristotle could hardly have believed in the personal immortality 
of the individual soul. He is quite impatient with those who object to the 
very thought of Aristotle’s being lost for all eternity, a fate which, in the 
light of the infinite divine grace and charity, seems to them more than un- 
bearable for such a noble and wise man. Such objections, which suggest 


‘ 


Dante’s charitable sorrow over the fate of the ‘‘great heathens’’ in Limbo, 
do not seem to impress our anonymous author. For he recalls that better 
men than Aristotle have been lost, and that even angels, who far surpass 
Aristotle in wisdom, were cast into Hell. No less a man than King Solomon, 
who unlike Aristotle was graced with divine inspiration, must, according to 


"In this our anonymous author seems to follow the Averroistie tradition. 
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our author, be presumed lost for all eternity... Why then, he concludes, in 
the light of such catastrophes, should the damnation of Aristotle cause so 
much apprehension? After all, he did not really himself achieve that im- 
portance which has since been attributed to him. 

In this connection our author touches on a point of great literary impor- 
tance. In defense of Aristotle’s ultimate salvation a statement taken from 
the so-called De secreto secretorum had apparently been much used. <Ae- 
cording to this statement God Himself is supposed to have said to Aris- 
totle: ‘‘I should call Thee rather an angel than a human.’’ To this our 
author retorts : ‘‘Libellus iste sicut alius qui dicitur de pomo Aristotelis, non 
sunt authentici.”” Thus by denying the authenticity of the very sources 
from which a possible salvation of Aristotle’s soul might be inferred, our 
anonymous author believes he has crushed the last and probably most effec- 
tive objection to Aristotle’s ultimate damnation. 

The two pseudo-Aristotelian writings to which our author alludes, the De 
secreto secretorum and the De pomo sive de morte Aristotelis, were widely 
used as argument and proof of Aristotle’s ultimate salvation. Passages 
from the introduction to the De secreto secretorum not only report that, 
according to many scholars, Aristotle was actually raised to the rank of a 
prophet of natural truth, but also describe the many miracles he performed. 
Thus we are told that on his death he ascended to Heaven in a blazing sheet 
of light.*° The De pomo sive de morte Aristotelis, which purports to give 

* St. Augustine and the Latin Fathers in general had their serious doubts about 
the salvation of King Solomon on account of the idolatry he committed in his late: 
years (I Kings, XI, 4 et passim), while St. John Chrysostom and the majority of 
the Greek Fathers favored his salvation. Dante (Paradiso, canto X, 109-114) 
finds King Solomon among the twelve greatest sages of theology and Christian phi- 
losophy. (The twelve are: Albertus Magnus; St. Thomas Aquinas; Gratian; Peter 
Lombard; King Solomon; Dionysius the Areopagite; Paulus Orosius; Boethius; 
Isidore of Seville; the Venerable Bede; Richard of St. Victor; Siger of Brabant.) 
St. Thomas Aquinas, himself one of the twelve, introduces King Solomon as “that 
exalted mind to which a wisdom so profound was granted that, if truth be true, to 
realize so much [truth] a second has not risen” (ibid., 112-114). Compare, how- 
ever, canto XI, 22 et passim, where Beatrice tries to dispel Dante’s doubts about 
King Solomon; canto XIII, 47-48 et passim, and 89 et passim, where St. Thomas 
attempts to explain his statement made in canto X, 114. Dante alludes to the gen- 
eral doubt concerning King Solomon’s ultimate fate by saying: “All the world below 
craves to have tidings of it” [of his salvation], canto X, 110-111. 

® The lack of authenticity of these two writings aseribed to Aristotle was also 
pointed out by Petrus of Candia, later Pope Alexander V: “. . . thus it is strongly 
believed by many that he [Aristotle] never wrote the said book (De pomo sive de 
morte Aristotelis). And the same holds true as regards the book called De secreto 
secretorum ...;” compare Ehrle, Fr., Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, 
66 et passim; the same, Franziskanische Studien, suppl. IX (1925). 

See Hertz, W., Gesammelte Aufsdtze, ed. F. von der Leyden (Stuttgart, 
1905), 161. 
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in detail his last words and acts, was likewise used extensively in support of 
the argument that he was saved. In particular, his supposed last exclama- 
tion, ‘‘O ens entium, miserere mei!’’ which is to be found towards the end of 
this book, was widely exploited. No one, however, seems to have been much 
troubled by the established fact that this very exclamation had been added 
to the Latin translation of the Hebrew or Arabic original” at a relatively 
late date.*” 

In a lengthy treatise, De salute Aristotelis,* Lambertus de Monte, or 
Lambert of Cologne,’* an illustrious teacher and scholar at the Thomistie 
School in Cologne during the 15th century, takes an entirely sympathetic 
attitude towards the problem of Aristotle’s ultimate salvation, an attitude 
which contrasts pleasantly with that of our anonymous zealot. In order to 
give a more complete picture Lambert informs the reader of his great love 
and admiration for Aristotle, the ‘‘ prince of all philosophers,’’ whose doc- 
trine, like that of St. Thomas Aquinas, he has been propagating and ex- 
pounding at Cologne for nearly forty years. In the pursuit of his studies 
he has encountered a good many writers who have stubbornly insisted that 
Aristotle, and with him all the heathen philosophers before Christ, are in a 
state of eternal damnation. He therefore proposes to deal with this question 
in detail, and to show what, according to the more reasonable viewpoint of 
the scholars on this subject, can be said in favor of Aristotle’s salvation. 

From these introductory remarks we may gather two rather important 
facts: first, that the issue of the ultimate fate of Aristotle’s soul must have 
been widely discussed; and, secondly, that the general consensus, unless 
Lambert is in error, must have been that Aristotle was condemned. This 
latter view furnishes the starting-point of Lambert’s own thesis. He pro- 
ceeds by dealing first with the purely dogmatic question whether or not the 
heathen in general could be saved without the benefits of the Gospel and the 
doctrine of redemption and salvation. In his attempt to answer this in the 
affirmative Lambert relies heavily on St. Paul’s ‘‘for he that cometh to God 
must believe that He is, and thus He is a rewarder of them that diligently 

‘t The De pomo was translated from Arabic into Hebrew and then into Latin by 
Bartolomeo da Messina (middle of the 13th century). 

12 See Hertz, W.., l.c., 396. 

*8 The Staatsbibliothek in Munich contains an incunabulum (s. 1. et a.) of this 
essay headed by the following words: Academic question . . . compiled in order to 
show by the authority of the Holy Seriptures what could most likely be said about 
the salvation of Aristotle, the wisest of all men. 

14 A very influential Thomist; teacher in Cologne and author of several com- 
mentaries on Aristotle; died 1499. Together with his teacher Gerhardus de Monte 
(or Gerhard of Cologne; see Grabmann, M., Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, I, 318 
et passim), he represented the orthodox Thomistie tradition at Cologne in the con- 
troversy between the followers of St. Thomas and of Albertus Magnus. 
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seek him.’”® In his rather liberal interpretation of St. Paul’s statement 
Lambert asserts that for a heathen the belief in the existence of one God 
who rewards those that in any manner seek him, must be considered suffi- 
cient for his salvation. For this very belief contains a priori also the belief 
in the incarnation of, and redemption through, Jesus Christ, that is, in the 
two essential prerequisites for the ultimate redemption and salvation of 
man.'® Thus it becomes Lambert’s task to determine (a) whether Aristotle 
believed in one God, and (b) whether he believed that God recompenses good 
and evil. He answers the first question in the affirmative by referring to the 
twelfth book of the Metaphysics. For a satisfactory reply to the second 
query, which, incidentally, seems to cause him considerable trouble, he relies 
on passages taken from the Nicomachean Ethics, De Anima, the so-called Liber 
de bona fortuna,” and, as we might expect, above all from the two pseudo- 
Aristotelian writings, De secreto secretorum, and De pomo. Lambert never 
even questions the genuineness of these two works, which seem to furnish 
him with the most telling arguments for his proposed thesis. No wonder, 
therefore, that he should ascribe to them great importance, especially to that 
passage towards the end of De pomo which contains the supposed last words 


8 


of Aristotle, ‘‘O ens entium, miserere mei.’"* For according to this Aris- 
totle must have died in a state of penitence, invoking God and his assistance. 
**venerandus et eximis magister .. . Lambertus de Monte’’ 


demonstrates and concludes, in agreement with the Holy Scriptures and the 


Thus our 


sound verdict of the great teachers, that in all probability Aristotle must be 
among those who achieved eternal blessedness.'® 

15 Hebrews, XI, 6. 

‘6 In some respects Lambert follows here the statements of St. Thomas Aquinas 


“ 


concerning the salvation of the heathen who believed in one God. . . . believers 
who were at least counted as citizens of the City of God will be judged as citizens, 
and sentence of death will not be passed on them without a discussion of their 
merits . . .” (Summa Theologica, III (Supplement), quaestio 89, art. 7). 

‘? The Liber de bona fortuna is a compilation of the seventh book of the Eude- 
mian Ethics (1246 b 37-1248 b 11) and some fragments of Magna Moralia (1206 b 
30-1207 b 19), including also the first chapter of the Magna Moralia and the second 
chapter of the Eudemian Ethics, We know that the Magna Moralia were trans- 
lated by Bartolomeo da Messina in the reign of King Manfred of Sicily (1258- 
1266). However, the sections taken from the Magna Moralia and incorporated in 
the Liber de bona fortuna are not identical with the corresponding sections of the 
translation by Bartolomeo, The translation of another part of the Magna Moralia 
which went under the title of De vitiis et virtutibus is generally ascribed to Robert 
Grosseteste (1175-1253). Thus the authorship of the Liber de bona fortuna re- 
mains uncertain. 

18 This is the first instance known to me of the existence of this passage in any 
Latin manuscript. 

1° This treatise of Lambert must have been widely circulated. It is mentioned 
by Agrippa of Nettesheim (De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarum et artium, lib. 
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Agrippa of Nettesheim mentions another work on the life and death of 
Aristotle, composed in verse and meter by the same men (the theologians at 
Cologne), in which they reached the conclusion that in natural things Aris- 
totle must be considered the forerunner of Christ, and this in the same man- 
ner as St. John the Baptist was Christ’s forerunner in matters of Grace. 
The work to which Agrippa refers, which carries the title Liber de vita et 
morte Aristotelis metrice conscriptus cum glossa interlinarea,”? undoubtedly 
originated with the same school of thought to which Lambert belongs. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that Lambert himself may be the author, for much 
that is said in this anonymous poem reminds us of Lambert’s De salute Aris- 
totelis.2* In this new treatise the author, after having extolled Aristotle’s 
eminence at length, insists with firmness and sincerity (finaliter et cum 
veritate) that Aristotle, through his God-pleasing death (sancta morte) was 
admitted to eternal bliss and happiness, the more so since upon his death bed 
‘ex intimo corde affectu’’ he cried out, ‘‘O ens entium, miserere mei.’’ 
Who, therefore, in his sound mind could harbor any doubt about the ulti- 
mate fate of Aristotle, about the truth of his salvation, inasmuch as Aristotle 
knew of, and believed in the Almighty God, the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth? Moreover, Aristotle is absolutely necessary for the history of man’s 
salvation through Christ. For the very incarnation of Christ, which is a 
necessary step towards the salvation and redemption of mankind, presup- 
poses ‘‘nature,’’ that is, the physical world. And of this physical world 
Aristotle remains the first prophet (legis naturae maximus doctor et in- 
ventor). He is, therefore, the indispensable prerequisite necessary for the 
joining of God and Creation through the incarnation of Christ. From all 








C, 54, 120) who reports that the theologians at Cologne counted Aristotle among 
the angels and, in order to prove their claim, had published a book entitled De Sal- 
vatione Aristotelis; compare Prantl, C., Geschichte der Logik im Abendland, IV, 
224, who mentions this treatise of Lambert: “It was he [Lambert]who carried the 
Thomistie integration of Aristotle and the orthodox tradition to such extremes that 
he conceived the idea of beatifying Aristotle.” In this, however, Prantl erred; for 
the insistence on Aristotle’s salvation is by no means tantamount to his beatification. 

2° Tncunabulum (s. 1. et a.) reprinted in Heumann, C., Acta Philosophorum, 
III, 345-374; Waddington, C., “De l’autorité d’Aristote au moyen-Age,” in: Séances 
et travaux de V Académie des sciences morales et politiques, vol. 108 (1877), 755 
et passim, 

21 As in Lambert’s De salute Aristotelis Aristotle is here called the very man 
whose wisdom and knowledge were such that no worthwhile addition to his work has 
ever been made, and that no error could be found in his writings. For such excel- 
lence in wisdom and virtue his stature is that of a god rather than that of a man. 
For inerrancy is something divine. Likewise both treatises rely heavily upon the 
supposed last words of Aristotle as found in De pomo. The only really new con- 
tribution of the second treatise is the comparison of Aristotle with St. John the 
Baptist. 
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this it is quite obvious that Aristotle must be thought of as the forerunner 
of Christ ‘‘in naturalibus,’’ while St. John the Baptist remains the fore- 
runner ‘‘in gratuitis.’’ On the other hand the mere fact that Aristotle lived 
and died before the New Law was promulgated has no bearing on the ques- 
tion of his salvation. For St. Augustine himself has said that some men of 
the Old Law were actually counted among the followers of the New Law 
through a personal act of the divine Grace. And it was St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans who stated that ‘‘those who have not the Law, do by 
nature the things contained in the Law.’”** This is the very thing that could 
be said about Aristotle in accordance with his own writings passed on to us. 
Those, however, who murmur against him, are, generally speaking, but 
‘*Begardi et Lollardi’’** who see the mote in their neighbor’s eye, but are 
little aware of the beam in their own. All those our author bids to remain 
silent forever.** 

Cambridge, Mass. 

22 Romans II, 14. 

Begardi (or Beguines or Beghards) were the members of a widespread lay 
sisterhood (in its early stages also a brotherhood) established in the Netherlands (from 
where it spread over northwestern Europe) and derived from the teachings of Lam- 
bert le Begue, who died about 1187. Later they fell under the spell of the mystic 
movements of the XIII century. At the Council of Vienne in 1311-12 decrees were 
passed banning their organization and forbidding their teachings as heresies. 

Lollardi (or Lollards) is the name given to the followers of John Wycliffe. In 
the Netherlands, where they appeared in the XIV century, they were akin to the 
Beghards, and like them persecuted as heretics. 

24 Tt is interesting to note that not one of the authors cited considers the possi- 
bility of Aristotle’s being detained in Limbo. This is the more surprising since St. 
Thomas Aquinas himself mentions Limbo as the very place where those are detained 
who “lack the state of grace,” but are otherwise without sin. Compare Summa 
Theologica, III (Supplement), quaestio 71, art. 7; also III, quaestio 69, art. 4, 5, 
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ANTI-SEMITIC IDEAS IN THE MIDDLE AGES: INTERNATIONAL 
CIVILIZATIONS IN EXPANSION AND CONFLICT 


By Karu W. DEutTscH 


Early medieval society was overwhelmingly parochial at bottom, but 
strikingly interntional at certain higher levels of the social scale. What 
international distribution of goods, services, and skills occurred during the 
period was largely carried on by groups of persons connected by common 
contacts, civilization, religion, language, and sometimes descent, with some 
more advanced center or region where the products and skills of a higher 
civilization were relatively abundant. Such international civilizations were 
the Latin of the Western Church spreading from its roots in Rome and Italy ; 
the Greek-Slavie civilization of the Eastern Church spreading from Byzan- 
tium; the Arabic culture of Islam spreading along the caravan trails from 
Mecca, Damascus, and Baghdad; the Norse spreading along the coasts and 
waterways from Scandinavia; and the Jewish way of life, which had much 
earlier begun to spread from the trading centers of the Near East. 

Where such international civilizations clashed their conflicts were often 
fought out in violent religious wars, and many of the social and economic 
issues involved were obscured by the awe of religion and the dust of battle. 
It may be worth while, therefore, to consider some instances of the expan- 
sion and conflicts of that one of the five medieval European civilizations 
which was least able to resort to arms, the civilization of Judaism. An ex- 
amination of such cases may yield, perhaps, some information about social 
and economie factors and patterns of cultural expansion and conflict which 
may be of help in understanding other cultural clashes in that period, and 
their significant differences from present-day problems. 

Roman Catholicism, Greek Orthodoxy, and Islam are today increasing 
in numbers, if at all, at a considerably slower rate than they were a thousand 
years ago. Similarly a modern observer of Judaism may be easily tempted 
to underestimate its earlier potentialities for expansion. 

A recent investigation of original sources covering the first five centuries 
of the Christian era concludes that during that period ‘‘ Judaism . . . earn- 
estly sought to bring a weary world under the wings of the Shekinah. 
[The] rabbis . . . succeeded in removing ancient disabilities and exclusions 
and made the proselyte the complete equal of the Jew.’"* Numerical esti- 

1 William G. Braude, Jewish Proselyting (Brown University Studies, 1940), 3, 9. 
For the Graeco-Roman period, S. W. Baron states: “In the light of the great success 
of diaspora Jewry’s missionary efforts in the pre-Christian era, . . . segregation [of 
proselytes] would have been but a natural reaction. Only certain restrictions in the 
connubium of proselytes and priests remained in effect. . . . But the ritualistic dis- 
tinctions among full-fledged Jews [as distinguished from mere semi-proselytes] con- 
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mates, rough as they are, indicate a more rapid rate of growth in the earlier 
epoch. ‘‘Before the Captivity |the Jews] are believed to have numbered 
some three quarters of a million. Six centuries later their numbers in the 
Roman Empire are calculated at between four and seven millions, or about 
7° of the population. . . . Their increase had come about in part through 
the accession of proselytes. . . . At the present time there are about 15 mil- 
lion Jews in the world. Thus in 1500 years their numbers have only 
doubled.’”” 

Conversions to the Jewish faith and the holding of Christian slaves by 
Jews were outlawed under the Christian Roman Emperors in A.p. 398.3 
Churehmen and rulers found it necessary to repeat similar prohibitions 
during the next one thousand years. The Greeks and Hellenized natives 
of the Crimea and around the Sea of Azov became ‘‘half-proselytes’’ of 
Judaism before becoming finally converted to Greek Christianity.* The 
’ to the 
belief that the Phoenicians, particularly in North Africa, were absorbed 


work of recent investigators has given ‘‘tentative substantiation’ 


by Diaspora Jewry during the first centuries of the Christian era. ‘‘This 
success of Jewish propaganda may help to explain . . . the animosity of 
Tyre and Sidon to the Jews. . . . We may perhaps ascribe to it also the 
stupendous growth of the Jewish settlement in Cyprus which had long 
harbored a mixed Graeco-Phoenician population.’ Church Councils in 
France and Spain led at times a systematic struggle against the ‘‘danger- 
ous’’ influence of Judaism on the masses of newly converted Christians from 
the 4th to the 8th century.* Bishop Gregory of Tours noted in 585 a.p. with 





stantly decreased in importance . . .” (The Jewish Community [ Philadelphia, 1942], 
I, 97). Cf. also for the earlier period A. Causse, Du Groupe Ethnique a la Com- 
munauté Religieuse: Le Probleme Sociologique de la Religion d’Israél (Etudes... 
publiées par la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de l’Université de Strasbourg, No. 
33 [ Paris, Alean, 1937]), 280-97, 318-25. 

2 J. S. Huxley and A. C. Haddon, We Europeans (New York, 1936), 146-47. 

Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Religionssoziologie (Tiibingen, 1923), 

III, 441.—“Severe penalties were invoked for the enforcement of these laws; that at 
first they were frequently disobeyed is shown by the fact that the punishment for 
their violation was made increasingly harsh.” B. J. Bamberger, “Proselytes,” in 
The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1943), IX, 2. 

* Simon Dubnow, Die Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes in Europa (Berlin, 1926), 
IV, 98. 

S. W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews (New York, 1937), 

III, 35-36. 

® Dubnow, op. cit., 34-84; ef. also Henri Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne 
(New York, 1939), 84-85. While it is hard to surmise to what extent, if any, con- 
version may have supplemented the work of Jewish immigration in Spain, where 
many towns had existed since Roman days, while the Christian population remained 
divided until 587 a.p. into Catholic Latin subject and Arian Visigothie conqueror, it 
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misgivings the great part played by Jews in welcoming King Guntram of 
Burgundy into the city of Orleans, where he was greeted by the variegated 
crowd in Latin, Syriac, and Hebrew.’ In general, it seems that ‘‘the 
‘Syrian’ traders . . . must have comprised Jews; and the lingua franca 
spoken, for example, in Bordeaux in the sixth century, was as a matter of 
fact almost identical with that in which the Jewish legalistic correspondence 
between East and West was carried on in the early Middle Ages.* 

At the beginning of the ninth century Bishop Agobard of Lyons com- 
plained that ‘‘foolish Christians say that the Jews are preaching unto them 
better than our priests; yes indeed, and this is the height, the . . . royal 
deputies have given orders to change the markets which used to be held on 
Sabbath days, so that their celebration of the Sabbath should not be dis- 
turbed, and they have left it to their will when markets shall be held.’”® <A 





seems nevertheless remarkable how far certain Spanish towns appear as Jewish com- 
munities by the time of the Arab conquest after 711. “We know, . . . chiefly from 
Arabic sources, that the Jews constituted the popular majority of many cities 
throughout the Iberian peninsula before its complete reconquest by the Christians. 

From Al-Idrisi, the recently recovered Al-Himyari and other writers, we learn 
that Granada . . . had long been called by the Muslims Jgrandtat al-Yahid (Jewish 
Granada) not only because of its very large Jewish population, but also because of 
the Jews’ apparently uncontroverted claim to having founded the city. . . . From 
Menahem ibn Zerah’s description of neighboring Lucena ... we learn that ‘the 
entire township consists of Jews. According to tradition they are descendants of the 
early exiles from Jerusalem who had settled there and built the town.’ This startling 
assertion seems to be borne out by the information supplied by Al-Idrisi and other 
non-Jewish writers. Even in northern Spain, which had long reverted to Christian 
rule, Al-Idrisi calls Tarragona a medinat al-Yahid (Jewish city) with but a sprin- 
kling of Christians, Al-Himyari informs us that Barcelona, the very center of 
Spanish Christendom before the reconquest of Toledo in 1085, had ‘as many Jews as 
Christians.’ This numerieal equality naturally changed in favor of the Christian 
population during the later periods.” §S. W. Baron, “The Jewish Factor in Medieval 
Civilization,” in American Acad my for Jewish Research Proceedings, XII (New 
York, 1942), 4-5, with references. Jewish proselytism in the Visigothie period is 
discussed in terms of legal prohibitions, rather than of actual results, in Solomon 
Katz, The Jews in the Visigothic and Frankish Kingdoms of Spain and Gaul (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Medieval Academy of America, 1937), 42-49, 52-56. 

Dubnow, op. cit., 48. 

* The Cambridge Medieval History (Cambridge, 1932), VII, 644. 

’Agobard of Lyons, De insolentia Judeorum, in: Aronius, Regesten zur Ge- 
schichte der Juden im Frédnkischen und Deutschen Reiche:; German excerpt in J. 
Hoxter, Quellenlesebuch zur jiidischen Geschichte und Literatur (Frankfurt a/M, 
1927), III, 6-7. “In a letter which he addressed to the people of Rome in September 
602, Pope Gregory the Great showed his alarm at a judaizing tendeney which mani- 
tested intself in the observance of the Sabbath on Saturday instead of Sunday. 


Because it was Jewish, he forbade the literal observanee of the Sabbath law, wide- 
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few years later, in 839, the father confessor of King Louis the Pious, the 
Alemannie Deacon Bodo, was converted to Judaism.'® 

Like any other group in the highly stratified medieval society the Jews 
tried to remain, and on oceasion to expand, within its upper ranks. If they 
remained overwhelmingly urban in their occupations, it was not primarily 
because restrictive legislation thwarted any great desire of theirs to become 
simple peasants behind the plough. Few men in the Middle Ages, whatever 
their tongue or religion, wanted to become mere servile peasants if they had 
any better alternative. What Jews like other merchants in those days tried 
to do was to convert part of their monetary gains into real estate and thus 
to become large land-owners.” 

Such a desire was fairly general in an age of growing feudalism. But to 
hold land was to hold power. Had the Jewish merchants succeeded they 
would have come to constitute part or all of the nobility ruling the feudal- 
ized regions wherever they were strong enough to do so, just as European 
merchants many centuries later sometimes acquired large estates in more 
backward, colonial countries. During at least part of the Middle Ages 
Judaism, though to a lesser degree than the other international civilizations 





spread among the Christians. . . . The persistence of this fear of judaizing is shown 
by the thirteenth canon of the Council of Friaul (Friuli or Forojulium) which com- 
plained that the peasants were misled by the Jews to remain idle on Saturday. A 
eapitulary of Charlemagne forbade the Jews to employ Christian day-laborers on 
Sunday. . . . This injunction was repeated by the emperor Louis the Pious ... A 
eapitulary of the bishop Haito (Hetto or Hayto) of Basel (807-823) instructed his 
diocese to celebrate the Sunday rest from morning to evening, . . . [while permitting 
them] to work all day on Saturday, ‘lest they be eaptured by Judaism.’ A similar 
measure was passed by the Council of Paris in 829. . . . Amulo, [Agobard’s] sue- 
cessor, makes the same complaint that Christian servants of Jews celebrate the Jewish 
Sabbath . . . , and work on Sunday. . . . Both Agobard and Amulo complain that 
Christians are misled by Jews to neglect their fasts and to observe the Jewish ones.” 
Katz, op. cit., 53-54, with references. 

10 Prudentii Trecensis annales, M. G. S. S., I, 433, given in H6éxter, op. cit., 7-8, 
(in German).—The function of Judaism as a potential competitor in the early stages 
of Christianization is still stressed expressly several centuries later, after the Third 
Lateran Council of 1179, in a resolution of the provincial council of Breslau in re- 
gard to the archdiocese of Gnesen (Gniezno): “Since the Polish country is still a 
young plant in the body of Christendom, the Christian people might the more easily 
be infected by the superstitions . . . of the Jews living with them. . . . [Therefore] 
we strictly preseribe that the Jews . .. must not dwell indiscriminately among the 


The remedy proposed—residence in a segregated location in each 


Christians. - 
city or village—belonged, however, to a later pattern of European social and eco- 
nomie life. Cf. Baron, Community, I, 225, with reference. 

11 “Estates and vineyards at Lyons, at Vienne in Provence, and in the suburbs 
of the cities . . . they doubtless acquired in order to invest their profits.” Pirenne, 


nT 


op. ctt., Zot. 
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of the time, still showed some possibility of becoming the way of life of a 
ruling class. 

In the case of Judaism the attempt to join or absorb the ranks of the 
nobility succeeded in only a very few instances. In the Chazar kingdom in 
Eastern Europe, which controlled the trade routes between the Dnieper and 
the Caspian, ‘‘the ruling classes at least . . . were brought to accept Juda- 
ism in the eighth century.’ In Southern France, particularly in the 
‘*nays de Narbonne,’’ Jewish landlords owned estates on a basis of full legal 
equality. In the eighth century Pope Stephen III protested, ‘‘hurt by grief 
and anguished unto death,’’ against their employment of Christian labor 
in their fields and vineyards. Up to the beginning of the tenth century in 
this region, and also at Beziers, Nimes, Arles, and other towns, Jews were 
‘‘not only temporary possessors or tenants of the land, but frequently also 
its full legal owners with all the rights of landlords or Seigneurs.’’** The 
Jewry of Angevin England ‘‘apparently succeeded, during the disorders 
under Henry III, in insinuating themselves into the tenurial system, and 
started to assume ‘baronial state, claiming for themselves wardships, 
escheats and even advowsons.’ It was only in the last two decades of 
the Jewish settlement in medieval England that the laws [of 1269 and 


1271] stated that . . . ‘such infeudations and grants be altogether an- 
nulled. . 74 From Catalonia and Spain we hear that ‘‘carrying over 


large landholdings from the Islamic period (i.e., from before the 9th cen- 
tury), Jews are said to have owned one-third of all the land around Barece- 
lona in the thirteenth century ; no doubt the estimate is exaggerated, but it 
is significant. . . . The Cortes of Valladolid . . . passed a resolution in 
1293 that thenceforth . . . estates taken over by Jewish creditors from in- 
solvent Christian debtors should be sold to Christian purchasers within a 


715 Elsewhere the results of baptism showed how greatly the distine- 


vear. 
tion between Jews and nobles had been weakened. ‘‘In Poland, for ex- 
ample, it was a frequent phenomenon that a baptized Jew achieved noble 

12 Cambridge Medieval History, VII, 636; ef. also ibid., IV, 201, and Dubnow, 
op. cit., 246-58, 479-83. V. O. Kluchevsky stressed the importance of this Chazar 
kingdom for the development “of an active trade between the Baltie regions of the 
North and the Arabic peoples of the East” and of trade among the Slavs of Russia 
before the coming of the Scandinavians: “it was the Chazars to whom the initiation 
of Slavonie trade activity was due.” V.O. Kluchevsky, A History of Russia (New 
York, 1911), I, 50-52. 

13 Dubnow, op. cit., 109-10, 129. 

44 J. M. Rigg, Select Pleas, Starrs, and Other Records from the Rolls of the 
Exchequer of the Jews, A.D. 1220-1284 (London, 1902), pp. li ff., quoted in Baron, 
History, III, 102— ... “in medieval England stone houses were considered ‘too 
Baron, 


” 


expensive for anyone but aristocrats, or great ecclesiastics or Jews.’ .. . 
“Jewish Factor,” Proceedings, 19-20, with references. 


15 Baron, History, II, 11. 
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status. The Lithuanian statute of 1588 stated succinctly: ‘If a Jew or a 
Jewess adopts the Christian religion, each such person and his or her descen- 
dants are to be regarded as noblemen.’ ’’*® 

In an age of feudalism Jews could and sometimes actually did use their 
economic and cultural strength to enter the feudal class. Unbaptized, how- 
ever, united by their own old laws and traditions of mutual help, a Jewish 
nobility might well have proved a very effective, on occasion even a superior 
competitor for the rest of the nobility..* Naturally, the Jews desired to 
compete for wealth, land ownership and feudal rank wherever possible on 
their own terms. These terms were: equal legal and economic rights ; unob- 
structed transfer of money, goods, and land; strict enforcement of legal 
claims, to the exclusion of all private violence; and unimpaired Jewish 
religious, social, and economic cohesion. On such terms their chances for 
victory would not have been remote. But the very possibility of their 
becoming landowners on these terms tended to create an alliance between a 
large part of the Christian nobles and would-be nobles and the Church. 

The question of who should constitute the landowning nobility in the 
growing feudal society was answered by the first wave of legislative Anti- 
Semitism. The content of the early anti-Jewish laws indicates the main 
areas of conflict during that period. The disabilities imposed on the Jews 

16 XII, Seetion 7, quoted by N. M. Gelber in “Die Taufbewegung unter den 
polnischen Juden,” Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 
LXVIII, 289, n.l, quoted in Baron, History, III, 102. 

‘* There seems no reason to assume that this desire to compete for the ownership 
of land was due to any subjective preference on the part of the Jews. The need to 
invest urban profits in land in the absence of sufficient other investment opportunities 
gave rise to comparable tendencies in other situations of monopolistic urban trade 
amidst a simpler agricultural setting. “In Byzantine cities commerce was so strictly 
controlled that there was little scope for private initiative. . . . The only outlet for 
the development of private enterprise . . . for the use of superfluous capital was in 
the acquisition of rural estates. . . . [From the 8th century on] the more important 
and economically stronger elements of Byzantine society . . . bought up the hold- 
ings of peasants and soldiers, and made their owners dependent upon them.” 
G. Ostrogorsky, “Agrarian Conditions in the Byzantine Empire in the Middle Ages,” 
in The Cambridge Economic History, I, The Agrarian Life of the Middle Ages (Cam- 
bridge, 1941), 204. 

In France—where, however, there remained some investment opportunities in 
the towns—we find a similar pattern in the 13th and 14th centuries. “As soon as 
trade began to enrich the burgesses of the towns to an extent which allowed them to 
withdraw from their business a part of their wealth and use it as a foundation for 
a more stable fortune, they began to buy lands in the country. . . . It should, how- 
ever, be observed that from the beginning . . . [exeept] in very small, semi-agri- 
cultural towns the burgesses neither tilled the soil themselves nor organised its culti- 
vation; they were content merely to collect its revenues.” F. L. Ganshof, “France, 
The Low Countries, and Western Germany,” Cambridge Economic History, I, 290. 
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up to the eleventh century dealt mainly with four problems: first, the hold- 
ing of public offices; second, the ownership of land; third, the ownership 
of Christian slaves (and the danger that heathen slaves would become bap- 
tized prevented their continued employment in agriculture in any one place, 
so that Jewish slave-dealers and slave-owners, unlike their Christian col- 
leagues, were well advised, in spite of royal protection, to keep their prop- 
erty on the move) ; and fourth, intermarriage and social intercourse—which 
might have brought the inheritance of Christian property into the Jewish 
community.** Asa result of these laws, Jews were excluded from the feudal 
class at a very early stage. They remained in the position of an urban 
merchant class as long as there were few native candidates for these fune- 
tions. When enough native merchants had arisen, the next wave of conflict 
was due.’® 

“As long as [the Jews] were superior both in culture and in economie stand- 


ing to the large mass of the population—and this was the ease in the earlier Middle 


Ages—there was great danger [from the point of view of the Church] that inter- 
marriage would result in the conversion of the Christian partner to Judaism... .” 
Baron, History, II, 54. 

1°“One must ... bear in mind that, despite the tremendous bloodshed from 


1096-1391, we can find no instance of governmentally-instigated pogroms.” But: 
“As soon as a medieval country was converted into a ‘national’ state—however un- 
clear and often subconscious medieval nationalism still was—it began to resent deeply 
the presence of the only ‘alien’ minority in its midst. . . . [The] growth of religious 
intoleranee . . . as a rule, first manifested itself in undisciplined mob reactions, was 
then followed by severe anti-Jewish legislation and, finally, culminated in complete 
exclusion. .. .” Baron, “Jewish Factor,” Proceedings, 45, 40-41. 

Closer scrutiny of the economic factor seems to suggest that this process of 
persecution was more likely to begin with the quickening growth of an urban middle 
class in the medieval towns, and hence well before any sustained movements of 
nationalism, let alone the rise of a “national” state. A comparison of the times of 
the first major conflicts for a number of countries indicates a rough correlation with 
the level of urban economie development in each. From Italy we hear of severe 
persecutions under Langobard rule by the second half of the 7th century, and of an 
expulsion order—probably revoked later—under the Franks in the 8th century. In 
southern France a custom involving the public humiliation of Jews seems to have 
begun in the 9th century in Toulouse; similar customs are then found in Béziers and 
Chalons-sur-Sadne. In 1010 we hear that the choice between baptism and exile was 
used to drive the majority of Jews from Limoges. Killings and violent attacks 
follow at Lyon in 1049, in other southern French towns in 1063. Anti-Semitic usages 
are introduced into the liturgy; thus the prayer “pro Judaeis is no longer heard in 
a kneeling position, and is later abolished entirely.” The First Crusade then brings 
massacres farther north, at Metz and Rouen. In the German Rhineland the first 
expulsion of Jews from Mainz, after centuries of tranquillity, occurred in 1012, and 
another period of tension in 1084, both well before the great outbreaks of violence 
accompanying the First Crusade in 1096. “The first blood accusation was raised in 
England in the 12th century, and by the 13th century the libel had become wide- 
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Judaism was a prophetic religion. But it was also a way of life, de- 
signed to maintain its believers as a privileged and civilized group in a 
heathen, agricultural, and primitive world. The importance of the design, 
and the results it achieved, must be judged against the too often forgotten 
background of the grinding poverty of the masses outside a few favored 
towns throughout both antiquity and medieval times. Again and again in 
the Middle Ages Jewish communities preferred martyrdom to baptism. The 
impulse which drove them to do so was religious; but that religious faith 
was strengthened and confirmed by their own and their ancestors’ long-run 
practical experience. To accept baptism in times of persecution might have 
meant a short-run social gain for many individuals. But for the mass of 
the Jewish people and for their descendants it would have meant the loss 
of the very real mutual aid and protection of the Jewish community. Eeo- 
nomic misfortune or military defeat at some future time in the competition 
with their fellow-Christians would then sooner or later reduce them or their 
descendants to the average level of the masses of the Middle Ages—peasant 
serfdom or urban poverty. 

** Although, in the later Middle Ages, discriminatory laws piled up in 





western and central Europe . . . , in essence the Jews still remained a privi- 
spread. ... In the 14th century the anti-Jewish feeling in Europe reached its 


climax. The mercantile class, rapidly growing in its power, was anxious to extermi- 
nate its Jewish rivals. The kings . . . prepared to seize .. . their property. .. .” 
The expulsion of the Jews from England in 1290 preceded by a century the uprisings 
in Spain in 1391 and the expulsion from France in 1394. “In Central Europe, due 
to the lack of a strong central government, there was no general act of expulsion, but 
city after city and country after country drove out their Jews after stripping them 
of their possessions....” The parallel between the spread of these conflicts and the 
rise of the middle class, and the later beginnings of heresy and nationalism, is strik- 
ing. Cf. Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (New York, 1939-43), I, 352; Umberto 
Cassuto, “Italien,” in Encyclopedia Judaica (Berlin, 1928-31), VIII, 686-7; M. 
Liber, “Frankreich,” ibid., VI, 1127-8; I. Elbogen, “Deutschland,” ibid., V, 975; 
James Parkes, The Jew in the Medieval Community (London, 1938), pp. 42-44, 
57-58. 

A large body of evidence seems to indicate still further that aggressive late 
medieval and early modern antisemitism was promoted by the urban middle-class far 
more intensely and consistently than by kings, nobles, peasants, or the Church. 
While Pope Innocent IV “added in 1247 [to the bull Sicut Judaeis] the provision, 

reiterated by his successors, that no one shall accuse the Jews ‘of using human 
blood in their religious rites,’ ” and “as late as 1402 the Popes themselves treated the 
Jews of Rome as cives Romani, . . . an essential element of the political structure 
of the pontifical city,” the “bourgeoisie acted as the spearhead of all anti-Jewish 
movements” in Italy, England, Germany, Spain, and Poland. For details Cf. Baron, 
Community, I, 274-81, III, 64, with references. 
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leged group, in most countries belonging to the privileged minority.’”° The 
descendants of a Jew in misfortune remained Jews and could be helped to 
a fresh start by the other members of their community** The descendants 
of an impoverished Christian remained often submerged in the sea of their 
co-religionists : most of the Christian serfs of the late Middle Ages were the 
descendants of Christian freemen of a few centuries before. The early 
Jewish communities had accepted voluntarily the onerous laws and ritual 
developed during the Babylonian exile. So heavy has been the price in 
restraints and renunciations exacted by this religion from its orthodox 
believers that an investigator like Max Weber found the continued accept- 
ance and indeed attraction of that separate way of life ‘‘explicable only 
through the tremendous prestige of the prophetic promises.’ Perhaps we 
may add that the power of these promises continued to be strengthened by 
this collective experience of their believers. The Judaic laws continued for 
more than two thousand years to give to the average Jew who obeyed them 

2° Baron, History, Il, 26—Cf. also Baron, “Jewish Factor,” Proceedings, 35, 
and note 54, referring to Prof. Baron’s advocacy of this view in his writings since 
1928, and to the dissenting view of Fritz Baer in Zion, III (1937-38), 291. 

21 The greater security and higher standard of living within the Jewish com- 
munity (which knew no serfs) was not only due to the greater resources of its 
members, but also to their more efficient use. On Jewish charities and mutual assis- 
tance financed by moral pressure and communal taxation, and on the support of the 
indigent “according to their accustomed station,” and with a view to enable them to 
sustain themselves again (which might include edueation for children and dowries 
for daughters), see Cecil Roth, The Jewish Contribution to Civilization (New York, 
1940), 330-32; A. A. Neuman, The Jews in Spain (Philadelphia, 1942), II, 161-72. 
On the Jewish educational system (“. . . to provide and support public instruction 

. was ... recognized as the sacred obligation of the Jewish community, ranking 
higher in importance than even the maintenance of institutions of divine worship. 

”) amidst a largely illiterate world, see Roth, op cit., 43-45; Neuman, op. cit., 
II, 64-69. On communal hospitals, communal physicians, and the medical signifi- 
cance of Jewish religious prescriptions, see Roth, op. cit., 331. 

What these factors could mean in terms of average results over many genera- 





tions is perhaps indicated by these—to be sure, extreme—examples: “A community 
of less than 1,000 souls in eighteenth-century Italy would maintain a school... 
with no less than six teachers and assistants. ... In 1861, there were... 54.5 
illiterates in each hundred Italians above the age of ten years; among their Jewish 
fellow-citizens, only 5.8. . . . In Czarist Russia the death-rate for infants under one 
year among Jews was 13.21 per cent, among non-Jews 25.96 per cent. In Vienna 
at one period the death-rate for infants under one month was among Jews 8.3 per 
cent, among non-Jews 16.1 per cent. These figures are reflected in other parts of 
Europe, though the contrast is not always quite so striking. Even in New York 
Jewish infant mortality in 1915 was 78 for each 1,000 births while that for the 
remainder of the population was 105... .” Roth, op. cit., 44, 338. 

22 Max Weber, op. cit., III, 378-79. 
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a freer, richer, and more dignified life than was enjoyed by the average 
adherent of almost any other religion.*® 

The evidence surveyed above suggests a number of provisional and ten- 
tative conclusions. It reinforces the findings of anthropologists that there 
is no Jewish ‘‘race,’’ but that members of the Jewish religion or the Jewish 
people include today the descendants of Greeks, Romans, Syrians, Phoeni- 
cians, and Arabs, of Teutonic, Gallic, and Slavie converts, slaves, and 
spouses, of Khazars and of Spaniards—representing as wide or wider a 
mixture and cross-section of Mediterranean, Near Eastern, and European 
stocks than most other religions or peoples.** 

In the second place, the facts tend to lend no support to the contention 
of Nazi writers that anti-Jewish legislation in the early Middle Ages was 
due to any peculiar inborn malignancy of the Jews. Nor do they seem to 
lend any more support to the tendency of some Jewish and some liberal his- 
torians to picture such early legislation as due to the peculiar wickedness 
or fanaticism of the medieval clergy, nobles, and burghers. What happened 
was the clash between two civilizations, neither of which was adapted to full 
**tolerance’’ in the sense of free competition. Law and custom, both in the 
Jewish and in the Christian case, were designed to protect and exalt the 
members of the group. Both were, in one way or another, aggressive in 
their implications and tended in their consequences to the social subordina- 
tion of outsiders.*° In the economy of the early Middle Ages Jew and 

Possibly comparable religions which come to mind are the Parsees in India, 
the Copts in Egypt, the Nestorians in Central Asia, the Armenian orthodox believers 
outside Armenia, and, in some respects, the Quakers. Further research might make 
it possible to make these comparisons, and perhaps suggest others. Cf. also Max 
Weber, General Economic History (London, 1928), 195-96. 

24 Cf. Huxley and Haddon, op. cit., 147; J. B. S. Haldane, Heredity and Politics 
(New York, 1938), 151; C. S. Coon, The Races of Europe (New York, 1939), 646, 
441. 

25 That conversion to another international civilization involves at least tempo- 
rary reduction in social status or economic subordination of most of the converts— 
and hence a serious risk of such demotion or subordination for even more of them— 
seems to be true for a wide range of eases. The persistence of the explicit or merely 
practical handicaps imposed upon the converts may vary from a few years to several 
generations. The role of Christianity in promoting the subordination of pagan 
princes and territories under Emperor and Chureh, Byzantine or Western—as well 
as the subordination of still unconverted outlying regions and chieftains under the 
princes who had already entered into the contacts of the new eivilization—can easily 
be documented from national histories, from Lower Saxony to the Balkans and from 
Hungary to Seotland. That for the average Jew conversion to Christianity would 
have implied in the long run some probability of economic and cultural demotion has 
been shown above. After conversion to Judaism, on the other hand, proselytes were 
considered socially inferior within the Jewish community to Priests, Levites, and 
Israelites; although the discriminations were reduced through the centuries and made 
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Christian were driven to cooperate in the quest for a better, richer life, and 
under the conditions of their times that same quest drove them to clash. 
Early medieval legislation circumscribed an uneasy modus vivendi between 
two economic group systems in a society which had not yet become capable 
of harmony; and in the next stage, the development of the high and late 
Middle Ages, even that modus vivendi was doomed to change that was fre- 
quently destructive. Throughout the period, in spite of the moral leader- 
ship of a few individuals, general poverty continued to nourish the barbar- 
ism of intolerance. In the long run one could not be overcome without 
overcoming the other. 

Finally, the evidence suggests the need for re-examining that notion of 
history which has seen in the present-day group clashes of Fascism and Anti- 
Semitism merely the latest chapter in a simple ‘‘age-old conflict.’’ Nothing 
could be more misleading. There are indeed group conflicts in backward 
parts of the world, not yet wholly emerged from a heritage of feudalism, 
where such clashes to this day resemble certain of the medieval patterns. 
But in the advanced, influential countries of the world, in the countries that 
lead in world-technology and industry, in the countries whose level all 
others are striving to reach, the contrast between past and present-day 
group conflicts is unmistakable. 

Medieval oppression and persecution took place in a largely self-sufficient, 
parochial, unintegrated society where appalling destruction in one place or 
sector might have little retarding effect on developments not far away. The 
effects of medieval group conflicts and group hatreds**® were vicious and 





secondary to the personal qualifications of the individual, this order of precedence 
was still given some practical application by Maimonides as late as the 12th century. 
(Braude, op. cit., 107-11). Similarly we are told that after the rapid spread of 
Islam in the 7th and 8th centuries “Neo-Moslems who by force or persuasion had 
professed Islam ... were . .. admitted in theory, though not in practice, to the 
full rights of Islamie citizenship. ... Here Arabian chauvinism . . . proved too 
strong. . . . Reduced to the position of ‘clients,’ these neophyte Moslems formed the 
lowest stratum of Moslem society, a status which they bitterly resented. This ex- 
plains our finding them in many cases espousing such causes as the Shiite... or 
... Kharijite . . . seets which were to cause unending dissension and bloodshed.” 
(Philip K. Hitti, The Arabs, a Short History [Princeton, 1943], 80-81). 

Investigation of the sociological balance between risks and opportunities, proba- 
bilities of elevation or subordination, in the short as well as in the long run, in each 
historical and loeal situation for each group of actual or prospective “converts,” 
might reveal significant factors for the speed, extent, and limitations of the spread 
of international civilizations. 

26 The language of medieval group hatred was often but not exclusively religious. 
The discriminatory legislation against Jews between the 4th and 8th centuries was 
paralleled to some extent by similar, though lesser, disabilities imposed not infre- 


quently on “foreigners”—even if their homes were only a few dozen miles away. 
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demoralizing, but they were not directly destructive to society. Modern 
Fascism and Anti-Semitism in their most highly developed forms operate 
in an interdependent, sensitive, industrial society. Medieval discrimina- 
tions and conflicts over privileges and economic bottlenecks frequently 
arose from regions of growing towns, growing handicrafts and growing 
trade; modern ‘‘hate movements’’ are conspicuously associated with de- 
pressions and mass unemployment. Group privileges in the Middle Ages 
were desired as an escape from the almost universal poverty ; modern con- 
flicts occur, except in times of actual war, in the face of a glutted world 
market and of the destruction of its ‘‘surplus’’ wheat and cotton. 

Medieval Anti-Semitism was directed against an isolated caste clearly 
separate from the rest of society ; its modern counterpart in advanced coun- 
tries attacks persons so intimately participating in the life of the rest of the 
community that they have to be hunted out by complicated laws and investi- 
gation of their ancestry. Medieval tradesmen and artisans attacked a class 
of middle-men who had little to do with actual production and whose other 
services were being replaced by direct sea-borne trade with the Near East 
and by a much larger class of native merchants and townsmen. Modern dis- 
criminatory practices are directed largely against groups contributing to 
essential productive services, from the Mexican farm-hand in California to 
the Negro mechanic or the Jewish surgeon, engineer, or scientist. 

Where medieval intolerance thrived in the name, at least, of a unifying 
religion, modern hate propaganda functions as the spearhead of a funda- 
mentally divisive philosophy. The medieval zealot thundered against a 
non-conforming religion; conversion and assimilation of the converts were 
his aims.2*". The modern fanatic ignores religion in the name of race; con- 





The destruction of the Jewish economic position in Western Europe between the 11th 
and the end of the 14th century, accompanied as it was by massacres, expulsions, and 
expropriations, was parallelel in some aspects by such events as the massacre of the 
Latin traders in Constantinople in 1182; the uprisings against Byzantine fiscal 
agents and the annihilation of much of the Greek population in the Bulgarian up- 
risings of 1186-88; the sack of Constantinople by the crusaders in 1204; the destruc- 
tion of much of the economy of Southern France in the Albigensian Crusades after 
1208; and the massacres of the French by the local population in the “Sicilian 
Vespers” of 1282 and in the “Matins of Bruges” in 1302. 

27 Cf. the placitum of the baptized Toledan Jews to King Receswinth in 654: 
“We will not on any pretext, either ourselves, our children or our descendants, choose 
wives from our own race; but in the ease of both sexes we will always link ourselves 
in matrimony with Christians.” English translation by James Parkes in The Con- 
flict of the Church and the Synagogue (London, 1934), 394. In spite of occasional 
exceptions, “the removal of children of Visigothie converts from their homes and 
entrusting their education to ‘old’ Christians, as well as the stimulation of inter- 


marriage between the old and the new groups, clearly expressed the instinctive desire 
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version he believes impossible and assimilation is what he desires to prevent. 
Where they succeeded, medieval persecutions often led to a decrease in the 
caste differences in the town or region: the new, native merchants were 
usually less different from the rest of the townspeople and the peasants 
than the Jewish traders whom they had replaced. Modern persecutions, 
too, draw strength from existing class and easte distinctions, but they in- 
crease those differences and create new ones; they replace the dispossessed 
minority by their own ‘‘master race’’ and by more and sharper subdivisions 
among the groups of their subjects. While in medieval towns before the 
fifteenth century outbreaks of mass violence against minorities accompanied 
the rise of self-government, modern persecutions of religious or national 
minorities are overwhelmingly associated with the decline and destruction 
of self-government, both in its values and in its practice. 

The comparison could be continued, but perhaps the above will serve 
to illustrate the point. Group conflicts in the early and high Middle Ages 
were a costly, brutal, and—compared with modern methods of social adjust- 
ment—needless by-product of changes in a period of social and economic 
growth. Modern conflicts between cultural or racial groups in advanced 
countries are expressions and agents of social disintegration. The practice 
of group persecution in the Middle Ages did not destroy the civilization of 
their time. <A victory of the modern creeds of hatred would very likely 
destroy ours. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 








of the majority of Iberian Christians completely to absorb the minority.” Baron, 
“Jewish Factor,” Proceedings, p. 17, n. 26. Cf. also the provisions of the—ex- 
treme—17th Council of Toledo in 694 in regard to the education and later marriages 
of Jewish children. 17 Toledo e¢. 8, summarized in Katz, op. cit., 21. 

As to the quantitative results of conversion and assimilation, it appears that 
“the early mass conversions in Visigothic Spain, Gaul and northern Italy during the 
fateful seventh century must have injected a relatively large proportion of Jewish 
‘blood’ into the veins of the West-European nations.” Much later it appears that, 
while an estimated population of 900,000 Jews was living in Spain about 1300, only 
about 175,000 left that country in the expulsion of 1492. Conversion and assimila- 
tion apparently were ultimately successful, over the centuries, for the majority of 


Spain’s Jewish population. Baron, op. cit., 14-15, with references. 
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Struggle between State and Church; International Justice ; Historical Pes- 
simism. 

Tue Science or MAn In THE Wortp Crisis. Edited by Ralph Linton. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 532. $4.00.—Dedicated 
**to all who have applied the techniques of science to the solving of human 
problems.’’ Essays on racial problems by H. C. Shapiro, W. M. Krogman, 
and QO. Klineberg; on cultural change by C. Kluckhohn, W. H. Kelly, A. 
Kardiner, G. P. Murdock, M. J. Herskovitz, A. I. Hallowell, J. Dollard, 
C. C. Taylor, and R. Linton; minority groups by L. Wirth; world resources 
by H. A. Meyerhoff, population problems by K. Sax; the American Indian 
by J. H. Steward and M. Gamio; colonial administration by F. M. Keesing; 
communications research by P. F. Lazarsfeld and G. Krupfer; nationalism, 
internationalism and the war by G. Kirk. 

PHILOSOPHICAL UNDERSTANDING AND RELIGIous TruTH. By Erich Frank. 
London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 209. 
$2.50.—The author of Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer claims that 
‘modern scientific thinking is confronted with metaphysical problems which 
cannot be solved by merely rational methods.’’ 

Sruptes In SPEECH AND DraMa IN Honor or ALEXANDER M. DRUMMOND. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1944. Pp. 472. $4.50.—Includes Actors 
and Audiences in 18th century London, W. Angus; Realism in Romanti- 
cism: Hugo and Wordsworth, L. Schubert; The Challenge of Ibsen, Ross 
Scanlon; A. Translation of Erasmus’ Compendium Rhetorices, Hoyt H. 
Hudson ; Contemporary Theories of Public Opinion, W. E. Utterback. 
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Harnett. The New Scholasticism, XVIII, 4 (October, 1944), 303-33. 

‘*Western Radicalism, 1865-1901: Concepts and Origins,’’ by Chester 
MeArthur Destler. Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXI, 3 (De- 
cember, 1944), 335-68. 

“*The Modern Religion,’’ a review of Hans Kohn’s The Idea of National- 
ism, by J. Salwyn Schapiro. Menorah Journal, XXXII, 2 (Autumn, 1944), 
221-28. 
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